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Grape Growing and Wine Making. 


A MARYLAND VINEYARD. 


at some 
length of the adaptability of the soil and cli- 
mate of the South and particularly of Maryland 
and Virginia, to the growing of grapes and 
the making of 


wrote 


August number we 


In our 


wine, and it is with great 


pleasure that we are now able to offer proof 


of the correctness of the position we there as- 
sumed as to a new and profitable opening 
being offered to land holders in the direction 
indicated, and to present an illustration of the 
success attainable in this branch of culture as 
shown by the operations of a vineyard near 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Charles 7. Schmidt, 
man of intelligence 


a German gentle- 
and education, long resi- 
dent in this country and formerly the owner 
the Hudson River some 
miles above of New York, 
desirous of living in a climate in which the 
winters 


of a vineyard on 


twenty the City 
removed 
years ago into Maryland, and having pur- 
Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, he planted upon it a vine- 
yard which is now 


were less rigorous, some 


chased a farm near Avalon on the 
in full bearing, and each 
season being enlarged by additional! plantings. 
There are now 21 acres, occupied by about 
17,000 vines, and producing last year from 
11,000 to 12,000 gallons of wine, which is put 
market purest form, with the 
rn substance whatever 


on the in the 
additio 


vs ( making for 


no foreig 


itself a very excel- 


ws a large variety of grapes, 
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of them however numbers 
sufficient for properly 
Wine making, he 
few well tested kinds, 
Ives’ Seedling, 
Prolific, 
he grows for the production of a white wine 
the Perkins, a 
known, and popularly not highly appreciated, 
but one which for the 
proved to be one of 
The 
four and the 


many only in 


proving their merits 


for relying mainly upon a 
such as the 
Norton’s Virginia, 


Iona. 


Concord, 
Hartford 
Besides these 


Delaware and 


grape not very extensively 


purpose named is here 
the American 
wines produced from the first 
last made 
and preserved separately, while the Delaware 
and Iona, as well as the Rogers’ 
the Alvey, the Telegraph, &c., are 
used by mixtures in different proportions with 


best of 
grapes. 
named yarieties are 


various 


other grapes or with each other. 
Whether it be from the peculiarly favorable 


situation as regards soil and exposure, or 


whether it come from greater care and more 
intelligent management of the vines than they 
ordinarily tell, but the 


seemed to us 


receive, we cannot 
grapes in this vineyard certainly 
the day we 
gree of perfection in size and flavor almost 
The 
rich and melting, and entirely 

of that 
notwithstand- 


were in it to have attained a de- 


unequalled in our experience. Concords 
were very large, 
free from the 
ness Which seems everywhere, 


faintest suspicion foxi- 
ing the wide spread and deserved 
of the to be the 
cast upon this hardy, productive and 
variety. 
treatment or location that we a 
the Concord here grown as 


popularity 
roach 
useful 


It may be due to some peculiarity of 


grape, standing re} 


re able to rank 


a decidedly supe- 





rior grape for eating to the Jona; growing 
alongside of it under identically similar usage. 


The latter, though fair to view and suffering | 


little from rot, gains nothing by a fair com- 


parison. This, we know, is reversing the 


general judgment, and as it is a matter of | 


taste the opinion of others might not coincide 


with ours, even though they tested the two | 


together as we did. 


Of the other kinds largely grown here, | 
Alvey is a black grape of medium size, of a | 
sprightly vinous flavor and little or no pulp 


and few seeds. Jves is a fair table grape and 
very valuable for wine. 
and sweet, but with considerable pulp and 
rather thick skin. Hurtford Prolific has a 
large black berry with toughish skin but sweet 
and rather juicy flesh with considerable pulp. 
Norton's Virginia grows in long loose bunches 
of medium size, the berries rather small but 
rich, juicy and sweet. This is one of the best 
of grapes in this locality for wine making. 
It isa black grape. Telegraph (or Christine) 


is a juicy, sweet, delicious flavored grape, 


growing in medium, compact bunches. It is 
a desirable variety worthy of much wider 
trial than has been given it. Of the Rogers’ 
Hybrids, No. 4, ( Wilder) is a large black grape 
of good flavor, somewhat pulpy but tender; 
No. 19, (Merrimack) is also a large sweet and 


juicy black grape. Neither of these two, how- 


ever, compare in quality to the No. 1, (Goethe) | 
which is of a reddish amber color, of large | 


size, growing in well filled, good sized bunches; 


sweet, juicy, vinous ; flesh tender and melting, | 
of delightful flavor—a delicious grape for the | 


table and of merit for wine, though not yet 
throughly tested in this respect. The Perkins 
we did not see or taste; it being a compara- 
tively early variety, the fruit had all been 
picked before our visit to the vineyard. It is 
a medium sized red grape, generally described 


as being inferior and almost valueless; but, as | 


stated before, found by Mr. Schmidt to be one 
of the most ugeful and desirable of all the 
varieties grown by him. The Catawba and 
Clinton are not grown here, the former from 
its tendency to rot, and the latter having been 
superseded by more valuable kinds. 

It is worthy of remark in passing, that little 
or no damage is sustained from any disease 
of the vines now in bearing in this vineyard. 

Of the Wines produced from these grapes 
that from the Concord approximates in com- 
parison with European wines, nearest to a 
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The berry is juicy | 


| light Claret, those from the Ives and Norton's 
| Virginia to a fuller bodied Burgundy, and the 
white wines from the Delaware and Iona 
(mixed) and the Perkins, more nearly resem- 
ble the Rhine wines of Germany. To the 
average American taste, unused to the light 
and somewhat acid wines so largely produced 
in Europe, these native wines will not at first 
trial be found very attractive, their very purity 
and freedom from the “ doctoring” and sweet- 
ening largely practiced with the foreign pro- 
ductions to artificially prepare them for our 
markets, giving them a novelty of flavor, 
which though not so much relished at first, 
speedily becomes, however, agreeable and 
attractive. It scarcely admits of a question, 
we think, that as these light and pure wines 
are introduced into popular use, and the masses 
of our people become accustomed to drink- 
ing them, that the consumption of whiskey 
will diminish in a degree proportioned to their 
use. 

We can refer but briefly to the operation of 
wine making. The grapes as picked are 
brought from the vineyard in tubs and emptied 
into a mill which mashes and grinds them, its 
rollers being so arranged that the seed are 
not broken. The crushed grapes and the 
juice pass from this mill by a spout through 
an aperture in the floor into the fermenting 
vats in an apartment below, a sieve in charge 
of a boy preventing the passage through of 
the stems. These vats are of the capacity of 
800 or 900 gallons, and are arranged with two 
false heads which operate so as to prevent the 
rising to the surface of the fermenting must 
of-the husks of the grapes. They are filled 
with the juice, pulp and skins of the grapes, 
and the process of fermentation at once be- 
gins, the carbonic acid whiclr rises being by 
an ingenious but simple contrivance allowed 
to escape without permitting the entrance of 
atmospheric air, which 1t is necessary to ex- 
clude during every process of the manufacture. 

This first fermentation continues, for the 
white wines, for two or three days only, and 
for the red, from six to eight or twelve. In 
the making of white wines the fermented must 
is racked off without further fermentation upon 
the husks. With the red wines the husks are 
pressed by means of a suitable mill and the 
extracted juice added to the must already 
racked off from the vats. 

The casks as filled from the vats are set 
aside and another fermentation, known as the 
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quiet fermentation ensues, this continuing for 
four or five months, and in most cases recom- 
the During this 
process a similar arrangement for the escape 


mencing second summer. 
of carbonic acid and the exclusion of common 
air to the one alluded to above is used, con- 
sisting of an inverted U shaped tube, one arm 
of which enters the barrel through the bung, 
the end of the other arm being immersed in a 
small vessel of water arranged to receive it. 
At or before the termination of the quiet 
fermentation the casks are removed to the 
cellar or vault, where they remain for 
a year—at the end of which period the 
are ready for use. This cellar is built 
side of a hill, so that an even temperature is 
Its storage capacity is about 


about 
wines 


in the 


maintained. 
16,000 gallons. 


Mr. Schmidt is now also making to a limit- | 


ed extent a grape brandy, which doubtless as 


a pure article will find a ready sale for medi- 


cinal purposes, displacing the villainous com- 


pounds imported, or professing to be, under | 


that title. 

We were particularly struck, in witnessing 
the operations of wine making, with the ex- 
treme cleanliness everywhere prevailing—a 
feature peculiarly cheering and gratifying in 
comparison with the statements made of the 
manner in which the same processes are man- 
aged in European vineyards. If the stories 
told of them aré not the inventions of trav- 
elers, we will have the double satisfaction in 
drinking American wines of knowing that 
they are not only purer, but cleaner than the 
“vile drinks” from the “ other side.” 

The vineyard of Mr. Schmidt is situated on 
the sides of a hill declining in almost all 
directions except towards the West. He finds 
but slight difference of results from various 
exposures of the vines, preferring however, if 
any, the Northern inclination, although in his 
case a still higher hill somewhat shelters him 
from the wintry Northers. 
is a rather stiff loam intermixed with consid- 
erable gravel, was thoroughly subsoiled before 
the vines were planted, one of the Pittsburgh 
subsoil plows drawn by six mules having 
been used. The vines are planted at distances 
of about eight feet, in rows six feet apart, 
though some variation is made for different 
varieties. The vines are supported on trellises 
of wires running horizontally from posts about 
twenty feet apart. Ordinary iron wire is used, 


and very little trouble is experienced with it, | 


The land, which | 
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the posts being well braced. Vines one year 
o d are planted, and they come into their full 
bearing about the fourth year, when each 
vine will yield, according to the variety and 
the season from 4 gallon to 2 gallons of wine. 
The variation in the weight of the different 
grapes required to make a gallon of wine is 
very considerable, the Alvey, for instance, 
making a gallon from 11 pounds of grapes, the 
Concord from 14, whilst of the Ives from 16 
to 18 pounds are required to the gallon. 

In the vineyard clean cultivation is prac- 
ticed. As soon as the crop is gathered the 
cultivators are put into the rows, while the 
spaces between the vines are hoed by hand. 
In the spring as soon as the ground opens the 
workings begin again, being repeated as often, 
The 
coming spring Mr. Schmidt proposts, instead 


sometimes, as eight times in a season. 


of hand working between the vines as usual, 
to sow white clover around them, believing the 
sod will keep the roots of the vines cooler. The 
cultivation between the rows will of course be 
continued. 

Of manures for the vine, stable manure is 
preferred above all other, except for its ex- 
cessive cost; after that bone dust or bone ash. 
The ensuing season experiments dre to be 
made on a considerable scale with Prussian 
potash salts. 

Mr. 8. has made a number of trials of for- 
eign varieties of grapes, including some from 
the Rhine and others from the vicinity of 
Bordeaux, but finds them unable to withstand 
our winters, all of them dying down to the 
ground, and being consequently unworthy, of 
course, of from American vine- 
yardists. 

The pruning of the vines begins immediately 
after the crop is removed and continues till 
March, or until all the vines are trimmed, 
the system varying somewhat according to the 
variety and its characteristics of growth. 

The soil and climate of this section are con- 
sidered by Mr. Schmidt to be admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of the grape, and he 
can suggest nothing as lacking for complete 
success, unless it be more manure at less cost, a 
want which many of his fellow culturists in 
other fields will loudly echo. There are no 
secret processes in his operations, and to per- 
sons who contemplate planting vineyards for 
the production of wine he is willing freely to 


attention 


| impart of his knowledge and experience, being 


anxious to see the business extended, believing 
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that it would be to his interest to see vineyards 
This indeed 
is being already done, his example having 


established on every side of him. 


already produced fruit in his immediate neigh- 
borhood, where several small vineyards have 
been set out and the manufacture of wine on 
a small scale begun, the owners having re- 
ecived valuable hints as well as procured their 
vines from Mr. 8., who makes the sale of the 
latter a portion of the business of his place. 
The wine produced on this vineyard all 
comes to the agents of Mr. Schmidt in Balti- 
more, Messrs. Geyer & Wilkens, of 117 W. 
Lombard street, a very respectable house 
largely engaged in the tobacco trade with 
Germany and Holland, and who, in addition 
to that sold in this city, make large shipments 
of the wine to other places. 
As a mMfitter of interest 
value of the products of the vine, we give the 


and to show the 
prices at which these wines are sold by this 
house—in quantities of say five gallons, there 
being some reduction on larger quantities: 
Concord, $1.50, the Ives 
and the Norton’s Virginia, $2, the Delaware 


the red and white 


and Iona (mixed) and the Perkins, $2.50 per 
gallon. 


MR. GREELEY’S ADDRESS. 


The address of the Hon. Horace Greeley, de- 
livered at our late State Show, was in excel- 


lent taste, and decidedly of a more practical 
character than such addresses usually are— 
showing that the Orator amidst the avocations 
of a busy life, has given time and attention to 
the study of the details of agriculture, which 
few men engaged as he has been in other ac- 
tive spheres of life are enabled to bestow upon 
this art, which is the foundation of the pros- 
perity of every nation. The general views 
presented in the address, are in consonance 
with those which for years have been pressed 
upon the agriculturists of the country through 
the columns of the American Farmer, and we 
are gratified to find that one who holds so 
prominent a position in the public eye at the 
present time, has enunciated such solid truths 
that will find an echo throughout the length 
and breadth of our vast domain, and doubtless 
bring forth fruit that will benefit our Agri- 
culture. 

After alluding to the advance now beine 
made in the arts connected with the c 
tion of the soil, Mr. Greeley prophesied 
the time was not far distant when the us 
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would be the 


farmer, in the prosecution of his business; he 


steam found a necessity by 
then proceeded to address his immense audi- 
tory upon the general topics which he had 
selected for the occasion, taking for his text, 
the “ Renovation of Worn-out Soils,” a theme 
peculiarly suited for the occasion—and one on 
which, some twenty years gone by, we offered 
liberal premiums from our own resources, for 
the best Essay; the publication of which, 
with the discussions growing out of them then, 
gave a spur to the improvement of Agricul- 
ture in Maryland and Virginia, and other 
states, the results of which, we flatter our- 
selves, have not been lost upon our country, 
though for a time, by the calamities through 
which we have since passed, the effects 
This address, 
however, of Mr. Greeley, will find our people 
prepared for a renewal of their efforts, to re- 
cuperate their fortunes under the changed 


have been partially suspended. 


condition in which circumstances have placed 
them, and whilst they are crying with Penta- 
costean earnestness, “ What shall we do?” 
will find an answer to some considerable de- 
gree, in the language and experience of the 
distinguished orator, to which they cannot 
fail to give heed, for it comes to them in wis- 


| 
dom and force, and must carry conviction to 


the mind of every intelligent and earnest 
seeker after truth in the great field of agri- 
cultural improvement. 

After showing that the process which has 
been adopted in Maryland, as has been the 
case in other old States, of “wrenching from 
an arable field whatever of food forming ma- 
terial its soil contains and will readily yield,” 
and repeating this process from year to year, 
is the barbarian’s method of swindling nature 
out of a scanty, precarious livelihood, when- 
ever game has become too scarce and shy to 
supply him with needful food, the orator 
proceeded to illustrate the consequences which 
have ensued, and must ever ensue in such a 
killing process, by instancing a case under his 
own inspection :— 

“T have seen in New England a field which 
once bore good wheat sown to rye year after 
year, till its crop had steadily dwindled to five 
bushels per acre, when it was thrown out of 
cultivation and given up to sorrel and mullein, 
with the sage observation that it washed badly, 
ind so had become good for nothing! Yet 

‘at field sloped gently to the south, and, if 
| subsoiled and then plastered at a net cost 
ten dollars per acre, would have produced 
good crop of clover immediately. The 
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husbandry that had wrought its ruin was 
simply barbarous, though those who tilled it 
knew how to read, write and cipher, and were 
grossly ignorant of nothing but the art whereby 
they were trying to live.” 

He protests at the threshold of his address, 
against the common notion, “that poor men 
must grow poor crops, unless they have taken 
some monkish vow to remain poor forever,”— 
and in reply to the question: what is to be 
done by one who has inherited or somehow 
acquired a cot and a few acres of sterile land, 
but has no money, no team, no fertilizers ; his 
answer, he said, would be :— 

“ Whatever he may do, let him not cultivate 
one acre more than he can so feed and till as 
to give reasonable assurance of a good crop. 
Far better work out by the day or month than 
to waste your time and strength on cultivation 
to no purpose. Let him have one acre plowed 
and subsoiled thoroughly, fertilize it amply, 
set a few fruit trees along its north side, and 
make each square rod do its best in the pro- 
duction of roots, vegetables, and Indian corn, 
while working out by the day four or five days 
in each week and six days during the hurry 
and high wages of the summer harvest, and 
he will get ahead much faster than by half- 
tilling ten or fifteen half-plowed, niggard, un- 
manured acres, and thus growing what will 
range, according to the season, from scanty 
half-crops to no crops at all. And, if you tell 
me that he can find no one to hire him, I say, 
then let him pull up stakes, “go West,” and 
keep moving till he finds some region where 
honest work may be readily exchanged for 
honest bread.” 

Notwithstanding the ridicule which in his 


political career has been cast upon the Phil- 


osopher in regard to his panacea for the poor, 
it will be seen that he adheres to his old doc- 
trine, of advising those who cannot get em- 
ployment here, to “ go West,” but if the orator 
had had more leisure and opportunity to 
study the advantages which the South at this 
time presents to the man of small means, who 
is blessed with youth and strength which 
would command “high wages,” his fortune, 
he would have found, would be much more 
likely to be improved by availing of its in- 
numerable advantages, so far superior to any 
which could possibly be afforded him in the 
But every 
man has his hobby, and we must excuse Mr. 
Greeley for adhering to his, in view of the 
other good counsel which he offers—and per- 


untamed regions of the far west. 


haps no other portion of his address is more 


important to us than that which succeeds his , 


remarks above—the advice in regard to the 
Fence laws, which comes home to every land 
owner—he says :— 
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“One of the first elements of successful 
renovation is a law such as we have in New 
York, and, I trust, in most old States, compell- 
ing every man to take care that his animals do 
not injure his neighbors’ crops—in other words, 
that we must thoroughly fence our respective 
cattle yards and pastures, not our whole farms. 
The saving in fences thus effected is immense ; 
but that is only one of its blessings.” 

The others connected with this system, to 
which Mr. Greeley alludes, is the ability of 
planting, upon such lands as cannot be culti- 
vated properly, a young growth of timber 
without the necessity of fencing out the neigh- 
bors’ cattle, especially whilst roaming in raven- 
ous pursuit of food in early spring. 

The advice given in regard to thorough cul- 
tivation and the deep ploughing of the soil, will 
meet with the hearty concurrence of most 
farmers—Mr. G. says :— 

“Tf I insist on deep tillage as essential to 
good farming, you will understand that this, 
like every sweeping rule, is liable to exceptions. 
For, 1. There is much land too rocky, too 
precipitous, or too sterile, to be cultivated at 
all; and, 2. There is good land so full of stumps 
or strong tree-roots that it should be got into 
grass as speedily and cheaply as possible, thus 
to remain till it may be thoroughly pulverized 
without injury to team or plow. But any field 
that is to be cultivated henceforth, continu- 
ously, or by frequent alternations of grain with 
grass, ought to be plowed deeply and _ tho- 
roughly, both surface and subsoil, as a prepa- 
ration for profitable tillage. Mind that I say 
subsoiled, which means pulverizing the sub- 
soil and leaving it subsoil, not turning it up 
to the surface and leaving it there. I think I 
have seen even this done with profit, especially 
where the subsoil is clay, with several inches 
of sandy loam above it; but subsoiling is 
quite another process—one very generally re- 
quired ; while, up to this hour, not one acre 
in each hundred under cultivation in this 
country has ever been subjected to it. 

“T cultivated steep hiil-sides of sandy or 
gravelly loam which, but for subsoiling, would 
wash fearfully in every violent shower, sweep- 
ing away their finer particles to be lost forever; 
subsoiling prevents this by presenting a deep, 
loose, porous soil, into which water falling on 
the surface sinks rapidly, and much of it re- 
mains in the subsoil till it is needed and drawn 
upon by the growing plants above it.” 

On the subject of Fertilizers, the address 
gives no uncertain sound—Mr. Greeley is a 
full believer in the use of Plaster, and it is 
most marvellous, that at this day, there are so 
many farmers, as he remarks upon another 
occasion, “ who can read, write and cipher,” 
who have not tested its virtues—he says :— 

“T place gypsum or plaster first on the list, 
without supposing it to be of equal value 
everywhere, or even of any value under all 
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conceivable circumstances. And yet I doubt 
that a hill or dry plain can be found ten miles 
inland on which a first application of plaster 
to the extent of two hundred pounds per acre 
would not be repaid in the very next crop, 
more especially if that crop were clover. 
Wherever ground plaster may be had for less 
than $20 per ton (as it can be in most parts 
of the Union,) 1 hold that each farmer who 
has not yet tried it should buy at least one ton, 
apply it to ten acres in strips of two rods’ 
width, alternating with a like breadth left un- 
sown, and carefully watch the result. If no 
benefit is realized he may safely conclude— 
not that plaster is a humbug—but that his 
land does not need it, or that he has not 
known how and when toapply it. In my own 
case I judge that I have bought no other fer- 
tilizer that paid so amply and speedily as plas- 
ter.” 

As to Lime, Mr. Greeley is not so confident, 
but thinks that where it can be cheaply ob- 
tained, it would pay well on almost any dry 
soil, but especially one well supplied with 
vezetable matter, a drained bog or swamp for 
example—the English, he says, apply it pro- 
fusely to heavy clays, to break them up and 
render them friable, and they would not per- 
reason—he thinks 
growth of 


sist in so doing without 


that 
sorrel and other acid plants indicate a defi- 


wherever the spontaneous 
ciency of alkali, then lime would be service- 
able, but if unleached wood Ashes could be had 
as cheaply, he would much prefer them, espe- 
cially on sandy or gravelly soils. 

“ But (he adds,) as no sensible cultivator of 
such soils ever sold his ashes, they are rarely 
to be had in considerable quantities, except in 
the immediate vicinity of one of the few cities 
or larger villages which still. relies mainly on 
wood for its fuel. I consider every bushel of 
ashes from wood burned within doors worth 
to a farmer half the price of a bushel of corn, 
since, by judiciously applying it he may in- 
crease his corn crop bushel per bushel.” 

The views of Mr. Greeley upon the value 
of Oyster Shell Lime, are, that “ well burned 
oyster shells are worth to the farmer twice as 
much by weight as the average of lime quar- 
ried from a ledge, though this is quite diverse 
in quality; where it is weighted or heavily 
charged with magnesia, its agricultural value 
is slight, if not questionable.” We have ever 
contended that, pound for pound, we would 
prefer the oyster shell lime to the stone, 
though we have in the vicinity of this city in 
the Texas lime, a better quality of it than can 
be obtained from almost any other source. 

‘Yet, adds Mr. G., plants need lime, feed 
upon it, thrive by it; and I have known large 
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whereof the soil for at least two feet down- 
ward was at least nine-tenths broken limestone, 
resting on a solid bed-rock of that same. I 
apprehend that lime is destined to play a very 
important part in the renovation of our worn- 
out farms, though it may never be used so 
bountifully here asin England. The late Prof. 
Mapes calculated that, since mineral particles 
act on vegetation only by their surfaces, and 
our lime is many times finer than the British, 
an application of fifty bushels per acre here 
was equivalent to one of 250 bushels of that 
burned from the coarser chalk of the British 
sles.” 

Salt, also, is highly prized by Mr. Greeley— 
“He considers ten bushels per acre, applied to 
his fields, one-half in each of two successive 
years, about the best $24 worth of plant food 
that money will buy him, and he advises 
farmers wherever they can obtain the refuse 
salt from importers, manufacturers, tanners, 
or packers of meats, to secure it. 

Ile expects that one of these days (but not 
in his day) great pumping works will be found 
in our harbors, lifting sea water by the thousand 
gallons up to a height whence pipes or tubes 
will convey it to the interior for the purposes 
of irrigation and fertilization of the soil—that 
day, however, is no doubt, distant. In anoth- 
er portion of the address, he again refers to 
the subject of Irrigation by pumping, but he 
admits that the expectation will probably not 
be realized for ages, and adds, that he will 
“speak only of what is practicable and ad- 
visable to-day.” 

The prominence given to Phosphates and 
phosphatic substances, in our day, Mr. Gree- 
ley thinks is fully justified. 
while animals decayed where they died, and 


In rude ages, 


bones were thrown anywhere so that they 
should not be in the way, there was little need 
of applying phosphates to the farmer’s fields, 
call for them—but now this is all 


and no 


changed— 

“For half a century England quietly bought 
up the bones of all animals that died or were 
slaughtered on or near our seaboard and ap- 
plied them to the fertilization of her fields, 
while our farms, through the sale of milk and 
of living or slaughtered animals, were steadily 
losing all that her’s were gaining. When we 
at length awoke to the suicidal madness of 
this display of ignorance and heedlessness on 
our part, we had to recover the leeway thus 
made, and I have no doubt that we had and 
still have meadows and pastures which would 
still give fair crops of grass, buton which a 
sound-boned, strong ox could with difficulty 
be reared. Hence the policy and necessity of 
applying phosphates in some form to the well- 


crops of wheat grown successively ona field | worn fields of our older States—a necessity 
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which is not at all felt in newer regions and 
on virgin soils.” 

As for the ordinary Furm Manures, every- 
body will admit their value, but the difficulty 
is, says Mr. Greeley, to get a sufficiency of 
them at a reasonable cost— 


“They contain in available form most of 
the ingredients required by ordinary soils to 
fit them for producing excellent crops, or, 
more accurately, they embody most of the 
elanents of plants in such form that plants 
may readily absorb and thrive upon them. 
You may have them in abundance, yet still 
need certain mineral additions to your soil— 
lime, sulphur, and phosphorus especially— 
but a very small outlay will suffice for all that 
you need of these if you have in abundance 
farm-yard manures, so that these be well rotted 
and wisely applied. He who has these where 
they ought to be can soon buy and pay for all 
else that he needs. 

“But the farmer who can apply twenty 
cords per acre from his barn-yard to ten acres 
per annum of his farm is a marked exception. 
There are more who could not deal with one 
acre per annum thus generously. For, while 
manure is the life of the farm, nothing else is 
treated so wastefully. Thrown out to be 
drenched by water from the eaves, then 
bleached in the sun and burned by internal 
fermentation, most farmers treat it as a nui- 
sance rather than as their most essential re- 
source. We must change all this if we are 
ever to see our farms what they should be.” 

Mr. Greeley has a paved cellar on his farm 
expressly for manure under the entire cattle 
floor of the barn; it is very convenient, but he 
admits that it is not entirely satisfactory, 
whilst its cost is more than the average farmer 
can afford. 
plan frequently recommended in these pages, 


In the place of it he advises a 


to have a dish-like pit placed in the centre of 


the barn-yard, into which should be thrown 
all the weeds, and the offal of every description 
which can be gathered from ditches, woods, 
fence corners, dry leaves, and by these you 
can add greatly to the means of fertilizing the 
soil— 


“No labor on the farm (adds Mr. G.) pays 
better than that which is devoted to increas- 
ing the size while improving the quality of its 
muck heap. If your soil is sandy or gravelly, 
and a pit or bank of clay is convenient, one 
hundred loads of simple clay per acre may be 
spread over your grass lands late in the fall or 
early in the winter with profit, while clay 
soils are in like manner improved by a dress- 
ing of sand or fine gravelly loam. Fill up any 
hollows or depressions by thus coating clay 
with sand and sand with clay, and large crops 
will respond to your persistent, wisely directed 
efforts. Of course a whole farm cannot be 
thus thoroughly treated at once; but get a few 
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acres into perfect condition each year, lay 
these down to grass and proceed with the 
next lot, and your whole farm will soon be a 
model, alike for facility of working and cer- 
tainty of ample harvests.” 

Mr. Greeley bears testimony to the great 
value of under draining, but thinks it is too 
costly for the generality of farmers, except on 
a small scale—he estimates the expense at $100 
an acre. 

The cost of improvement is one that every 
farmer has to ponder. Improved machinery 
and implements of husbandry are desirable, 
and good in their place, but the average farm- 
er cannot yet pay for half of those in use, 
whilst he must produce and sell in free com- 


petition with those who possess and use 


them all. 

“Of course, he must give more labor for 
every bushel of grain, each ton of hay, than 
his fore-handed neighbor does; and this dis- 
parity in the progress of invention is steadily 
increasing. It is this rather than the inferi- 
ority of our soils that is carrying the grain 
fields of our country farther and farther West. 
Minnesota and California did not average 
twenty bushels of wheat per acre last year— 
did not average, I believe, so large a yield of 
this foremost of bread grains as Pennsylvania 
and Maryland—but the former States grew 
their crops mainly on vast plains or prairies, 
by the help of the most efficient machinery, 
which enabled their farmers to pay high wages 
and yet realize fair profits. We, too, must 
ultimately use steam and the most effective 
machinery, or submit to be driven out of grain 
culture almost entirely.” 

Whilst 
farmers toabandon the goodly region in which 


he does not advise the seaboard 


they were born and follow the Indian and 
the pioneer on the paths which point ever 
toward the setting sun, yet he deems it requi- 
site for those who do remain by the graves of 
their fathers, and till the fields on which their 
eyes first opened, to diversify their products 
as essential to general thrift— 

“ A mining, or a lumbering region is apt to 
have an unusual proportion of its inhabitants 
living from hand to mouth; I doubt that an ex- 
clusively tobacco and cotton-growing county 
can be found which does not present a similar 
social aspect. Diversity of employment is 
essential to general thrift; rotation of crops 
is vital to the healthful vigor of the soil, the 
prosperity and thrift of its owner and tiller. 
I do not say that no considerable community 
ever throve by making gimlets or growing 
hemp exclusively; I do insist that any such 
exclusive devotion toa single pursuit must 
ever prove, in the average and in the long 
run, mistaken and pernicious. Let the South 
grow her cotton, the Northwest her wheat, 
the mid-West her Indian corn, but let each 
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steadily enlarge and diversify her range of 


production, and let the Atlantic seaboard show 
what may be done by a system under which 
grain, grass and fruit are annually grown on 
the same little farm. If no grand successes, 
no brilliant hits, are possible under this econ- 
omy, it is evident that great disasters, signal 
failures, must likewise be rare, since the de- 
ficiencies of one crop will usually be balanced 
by the excellence of another. Upon large 
fields, entirely freed from stones or other im- 
pediments to thorough eulture and brought 
up to a high standard of fertility, Indian corn, 
oats or rye, clover and the best grasses may 
now be grown in proper rotation with profit 
within two hours’ ride of either of our great 
Atlantic seaports, where fruits, roots and 
vegetables are usually preferred, and therefore 
probably grown at still greater profit. I speak 
from experience, and know that I am not 
mistaken.” 

The conclusion of the address contains some 
most excellent suggestions and advice, especi- 
ally directed to young men, which we annex: 

“Any man of ample capital and fair know- 
ledge of agriculture may buy a thousand acres 
of the sandy “barrens” of Long Island, New 
Jersey, or the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
and, leaving alternate strips of a hundred acres 
in forest, which are to be gradually reduced 
to squares of ten to forty acres as the residue 
is brought under tillage, he may fertilize each 
acre that he tills until it will produce from 
fifty to seventy bushels of corn per acre, and, 
feeding every bushel to animals reared for 
market, hé may realize a large interest on his 
investment while maintaining and even im- 
proving the productive capacity of his soil. 
Mind that I do not say he might not do better 
by devoting his efforts mainly to the produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables—that is an inde- 
pendent consideration—but I am satisfied by 
my own experience that barren lands may be 
rendered fertile, right on our Atlantic sea- 
board, grain and grass grown from each im- 
proved acre, and these turned into mutton, 
beef, pork and poultry, which, being sold, will 
yield a liberal profit to the farmer and enable 

1im to sell off improved farms to poorer culti- 

vators tor more than they cost him. In other 
words, I hold that millions of acres right about 
us which have never yet yielded to civilized 
man any crop but one of firewood or charcoal, 
may be profitably cleared of its mainly stunted, 
straggling trees and bushes forthwith, made 
to produce $100 worth per acre of food next 
year and every year thereafter, giving em- 
ployment and subsistence to hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers, and that larger as well as 
surer profits may thus be realized than by 
mining for gold in Arizona or hunting for 
whales along the coast of Alaska. 

“If this be true, is it not truth of decided 
importance? Our cities are overcrowded; we 


but our wealthy men know by sad experience 
that to lend is often to lose—that those who 


seek to borrow on farm mortgrges are almost 
never ready to repay. I urge them not to 
lend, not to speculate, but to apprentice their 
sons to the very best of our farmers, rub up 
their own knowledge of agriculture, hire the 
best foremen they can find, and resolve to be- 
come farmers while abiding gentlemen. Let 
those who already own fertile wild land im- 
prove it; let those who do not own, judici- 
ously buy; and let each cautiously feel his 
way, destroying no timber without careful 
consideration, but planting with choice forest 
trees every acre that is not soon to be brought 
under tillage, and so proceed carefully, obser- 
vantly, thoughtfully, to the full measure of 
that intelligent activity which, backed by 
adequate capital, rarely fails in any worthy 
pursuit and never in farming. There is scope 
and opportunity here for tens of thousands of 
our affluent young men, now crowding into 
offices and counting-rooms which do not need 
them, and I commend to their recognition the 
fact that there is no other career so truly 
independent, so free from peril, so equable yet 
chequered with a pleasing diversity of daily 
interests and cheertul cares, so full of noble 
opportunities, so shielded from sordid tempta- 
tions and maddening distractions, as that of 
the educated, fore-handed, capable, clear- 
headed American farmer.” 


2ee 


The Maryland State Show. 


Favored with very fine weather the attend- 
ance at the fair of this year was large on each 
day, except, perhaps, the first, and a financial 
success is reported for it—though of this we 
are not in a position to speak. The presence 
of the delegation of Indians, who are now on 
to Washington, the address of Mr. 
Greeley, and the trials of speed, all had an 
influence in drawing considerable numbers of 
There was also, we think, a some- 


a visit 


isitors. 
what larger attendance of farmers than has 
sometimes been the case. Our State Society 
from some reason has not been very popular 
with the farmers of the State generally, and 
their indifference has been shown as well by 
their own absence as by their failure to show 
their stock and agricultural productions. This 
may come in part from the idea. widely pre- 
vailing that the horse interest is too largely 
considered, and that the pecuniary benefits go 
too much in that direction. Whilst there are 
very few men (or women) who do not love a 
horse race, either running or trotting, there 


are, notwithstanding, a goodly number of 


| farmers who decidedly object to these features 
have too many merchants; too many lawyers; | 
too many brokers; we do not lack capital; | 


being made the ones most prominent in an 
agricultural show. Yet as these are the great 


|} attractions to the crowds of people drawn 
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from the who naturally make the 


greater propertion of the visitors, and who 


city, 


probably would not attend the show were the 
trots and races abandoned, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the management gives a large 
share of attention and,of the prize money to 
those paying features. 

The premium list of this year presents some 
variations from that of the last show, and all 
of the changes we think, are improvements. 

Our 


the Eastern Shore of this State (save Cecil) 


Western counties as well as those on 


were almost entirely unrepresented—a fact we 
noticed with regret. 

Of Jersey cattle there was a show which 
was very creditable to this vicinity, and one 
which we are confident could not be surpassed 
anywhere in this country. The 
Messrs. McHenry, Wilson, Perot, Rieman, 
Col. Jenkins, Garrett, €lark & Jones, Moore, 
Ed. F. Jenkins, Mongar, Matthews, Baker, 
Phillips and Walters, in numbers and in the 
merit of their members are, we are very sure, 
unexcelled in any State. We missed the large 
herd of Mr. William Devries, the former 
President of the Society, which embraces some 
very handsome animals; and regret very much 
that through some irregularity or mistake, all 
of the animals of Messrs. W. C. Wilson and W. 


H. Perot were debarred from competition in 


the several classes. The first named is well 
known as one of the most careful, as well as 
one of the earliest, of our breeders of Jerseys— 
and the latter gentleman has collected a herd 
of remarkable excellence. Of Herd Register 
animals Mr. Meilenry carried off the prize for 
the best herd, the other premiums being 
pretty generally distributed, as will be seen by 
a reference to the list given on another page. 
The same remark is applicable to the import- 
ed animals of this breed, Mr. Walters’ bull, 
Hannibal, taking the first, and Mr. McHenry’s 
Southampton the second honors. The former 
has been before referred to in these pages, and 
the latter, which took the blue ribbon last 
year, is, in our opinion, one of the finest bulls 
we have ever seen. In Channel Island Cattle 
not recorded, two of our friends of the Balti- 
more County Farmers’ Club, Messrs. Ed. F. 
Jenkins and D. M. Matthews, made a good 
showing—the latter taking off the herd prize, 
and the first on both bull and cow under 3 yrs. 

In Short Horns the Muirkirk herd of Mr. 
C. E. Coffin had no opposition—and indeed 
any successful competition would have been 
almost impossible. The superb Imported 
Royal Briton, and Imported Lord Abraham, 
with the Sixth Earl of Oxford and Lord 
Mayor, made a magnificent array of aged 
bulls, such as was never before seen, we be- 
lieve, within the borders of our State; whilst 
the younger bulls, with the cows and heifers, 
made suitable companions to these noble ani- 
mals. An inspection of our detailed list will 


herds of 


reference to our August number will give 
a description of the prize animals by one 
of the best judges of this splendid race in 
America, and render unnecessary any lengthy 
allusion now to this herd, which is, at the same 
time, honorable to the energy and boldness of 
Mr. Coflin and creditable to our State. 

Mr. 8. T. C. Brown, the present owner of 
the famous Patterson herd was the only ex- 
hibitor of Devens, and the animals shown, 
sixty-six in number, made his display one of 
the finest and most admired of any thing on 
the grounds. Headed by imported President, 
these symmetrical, uniform and handsome 
Devons made a show which can be rarely 
equalled. 

Of Herefords there was, as usual, but one 
exhibitor, Mr. John Merryman, who took all 
the prizes in the schedule. 

The Ayrshires were conspicuous only by 
their absence—a void in the show we ob- 
served with much regret, this valuable race 
being worthy of greater attention than it now 
receives in Maryland, although there are some 
good herds in the State. 

Of Horses the display was a good one, 
though not equaling in numbers perhaps that 
of former years, yet well filled in all the 
classes, the awards in each of which will be 
found in our general list. 

In the class of imported horses, Ismail Pa- 
cha, the Arabian stallion of Col. Jenifer, sent 
hither from Egypt and exhibited by Mr. Dan’l 
Jenifer, attracted great attention. He 
light grey, very beautiful in shape, spirited 
and swift. The Percherons on the ground 
also created a great deal of interest, Mr. 8. 
W. Ficklin, of Virginia, showing a very large 
horse of this race, besides those of Mr. W. T. 
Walters, which have of late been particularly 
mentioned in the Farmer. 

Of Sheep the display was very meagre, and 
not to be compared to the handsome exhibi- 
tions which were made in former years at the 
shows of the old society. Several of the 
pens contained, however, very good animals 
of the breeds they represented. In Stine the 
show was so lamentably deficient in numbers 
as scarcely to merit notice—though one or 
two of the entries were of excellent merit. 

The Poultry Department was better than 
last year, as well, we think, in the number of 
entries, as certainly in the character of the 
birds shown. The collection of Mr. W. 8. 
G. Baker was a very creditable one, receiving 
the duly deserved prize. 

The display of Jmplements and Machinery 
was very good, all of our city manufacturers 
and agents showing general assortments or 
the specialties of their respective houses. 
Messrs. R. Sinclair & Co., A. G. Mott, E. 
Whitman & .Son, Thos. Norris & Son, R. 
Cromwell, Griffith, Baker & Bryan, L. H. Lee 
& Bro., Joshua Thomas, J. C. Durborow, W. 
L. Buckingham, Geo. Page & Co., of this 
city being well represented, whilst Waggoner 
& Matthews and Taylor & Co., of Westmin- 
ster, Md., and J. Wambaugh, of York, Pa., 


is a 


show the distribution of the ribbons, and a | were present from abroad, as also were Messrs. 
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W. E. Tanner & Co., Richmond, Va., who 
exhibited a very handsome portable steam 
engine, which was much admired. 

Our limited space forbids our giving in this 
the awards in these classes, though we 
will do so in our December No. Most of the 
houses exhibiting received awards on certain 
specialties which they manufacture or control, 
a general and equable distribution among all, 
as is customary at these shows, being made of 
the other premiums. We protest vigorously 
against the system of awarding premiums on 

icultural imple ments and machinery with- 
out any tests of their work. The judgments 
of the awarding committees can be made up 
only from their own inspection of a machine 
or from the chance testimony of parties who 
have used them, obtained often at second 
hand, either or both these grounds for awards 
being insufficient, unsatisfactory to the exhib- 
itors, and hurtful to the interests of the farm- 
ers. If no suitable tests can be had of the 
various machines and implements for which 
premiums are offered, it would be far better 
to withdraw all such premiums, substituting 
only a Jarge one for the best and most general 
display, which would have the effect of bring- 
ing out their wares, which indeed the manu- 
facturers would generally do anyhow for their 
own benefit. There are of course certain 
implements to which these remarks are not 
applicable, but it is scarcely more than a farce 
for any committee of judges to award to A 
and B, for instance, premiums for a Mowing 
Machine and a Plow upon a mere inspection 
of those machines in repose. We know our 
intelligent manufacturers agree with us in this 
view. Of course it is impracticable to try 
many machines, if any, at the fair, but can 
they not be previously tested by a competent 
committee, and afterwards shown at the an- 
nual exhibition, when the fact that the suc- 
cessful ones have been given prizes only after 
actual tests, would attract to them greater 
attention and render the endorsement of the 
State Society not only more valuable to the 
seller, but make it a more reliable guide to the 
buyer. This is the course adopted by the 
societies of other States, more notably that of 
New York, and the plan works, as might be 
expected, satisfactorily to all parties interested, 
as doubtless it would also do here. 

The large hall on the grounds was hand- 
somely decorated, and under the charge of 
Mr. W. Brackenridge, presented a very 
pleasing appearance. The display of ladies’ 
handiwork, both useful and ornamental, was 
large and varied, and attracted much atten- 
tion from the fair sex. 

Here also were shown the farm and gar- 
den products. In Flowers, there was little 
worthy of special mention. Mr. James Pent- 
land made a good show of roses in pots; Mr. 
Brackenridge exhibited a handsome collection 
of Dahlias; and Mr. Geo. 8. Brown and Mr. 
Archibald Brackenridge showed respectively 
a handsome basket of flowers and a neat 
Floral design. 

In Fruits, Mr. 


vi 


issue 


James Curley showed a very 
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good collection of pears, but samples of the 
Duchesse d’Augouleme, deposited by Mr. 
Emory, were equal in size and beauty to the 
famous ones from California. Mr. A. W. 
Sweeney also made a good display of apples 
and pears, as did Mr. Alex. D. Brown of the 
same, and of hot house grapes. 

Of Vegetables the exhibition was much bet- 
ter than in former years. We particularly 
noticed a general collection from the garden 
and farm of J. H. Rieman, Esq., all of which 
were well grown, particularly the Cabbage, 
which obtained the first premium for that 
special article. W.S. G. Baker, Esq., showed 
28 kinds of vegetables. His collection ob- 
tained the first premium. Alex. D. Brown, 
Esq., showed a large assortment of well- 
grown articles from his garden, notable 
among which were 6 to 8 heads of superb 
sroccoli, for which he received the first pre- 
mium. C. E. Coffin, Esq., Muirkirk, exhib- 
ited a large lot of Mangle Wurzel Beets and 
tuta baga Turnips, for which he received the 
first premium; and MY. Charles K. Harrison, 
Baltimore county, also showed a lot of the 
same kinds of roots, which were equal to 
those of Mr. Coffin in every respect. T. J. 
Fergusson, Esq., brought large samples of 
red and white top flat Dutch Turnips, which 
were remarkably large, smooth and well 
grown. , 

The samples of various kinds of Corn in 
the ear shown by Mrs. George Brown’s gar- 
dener, were decidedly the finest on exhibition. 
Mrs. B. received thé first premium for sam- 
ples of Grapes grown under glass. 
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MARYLAND STATE FAIR, 1872. 
PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


CATTLE. 

Short-Horns.—Herd prize $40; best bull, 
three years old, $25, 6th Eurl of Oxford; sec- 
ond best do., $15, Lord Mayor; best bull be- 
tween one and two years old, $10, Bogart; 
best bull calf, $5, Brittanicus ; best cow, three 
years old, $20, Masterpiece; second best do., 
$10, Nellie; best heifer, between two and 
three years old, in milk or in calf, $15, El- 
vina 6th; best heifer, between one and two 
years old, $10, Rosamond; best heifer calf, 
$5, Elvina 9th—all to C. E. Coffin, Muirkirk, 
Md. 

Imported Short- Horns.—Best 
years old, $25, Royal Briton ; 
years old, $20, Portulacca; 
$15, Brittanica; best heifer, between two and 
three years old, $15, Spring Beauty; best 
heifer, between one and two years old, $10, 
Maiden—all to C. E. Coffin. 

Devons.—Herd prize, $40. For the 
bull, three years old, for High Horn, $25; for 
the best bull, between two and three years 
old, for Springfield, $15; for the second best 
bull, between two and three years old, for 
Carroll, $10; for the best bull, between one 
and two years old, for Sir John, $10; for the 


bull, three 
best cow, three 
second best do., 


best 





second best bull, between one and two years 
old, for Dandy, $5; for the best bull calf, for 
Dispute, $5; for the best cow, three years 
old, tor Betsy Taylor, $20; for the second 
best cow, three years old, tor Deer, $15; for 
the best heifer, between two and three years 
old, in milk or in calf, for Lady Jane, $15; 
for the second best heifer, between two and 
three years old, in milk or in calf, for Lady 
Ann, $10; for the best heifer calf, for Careful, 
$10; for the best heifer, between one and two 
years old, for Lady Alice, $5—all to 8. T. C. 
Brown, Carroll county, Md. 

Imported Devous.—Best bull, three years old, 
$40—the President, to 5. T. C. Brown. 

Herd- Book Jerseys.—Uerd prize, $40, J. 
Howard McHenry. Best bull, three -years 
old, $25; John E. Phillips, for Ivanhoe. For 
the second best, three years old, $15; Jesse 
Tyson, for Tycoon. For the best bull, be- 
tween two and three years old, $15; J. 
Stricker Jenkins, tor Fairfax. For the sec- 
ond best, between one and two years old, $10; 
Robert Moore, for Saladin Second. For the 
best bull, petween one and two years old, 
$10; Jos. H. Reiman, for Young Davy. For 
the second best, between one and two years 
old, $5; J. H. Reiman, for Jasper. For the 
best bull calf, $5; Robert Moore, for Blotz. 
For the best cow, three years old, $20; Jesse 
Tyson, for Jennie. For the second best cow, 
three years old, $15; J. Stricker Jenkins, for 
Calistro. For the best heifer, between two 
and three years old, in milk or in calf, $15; 
Clark & Jones, for Rutf. For the second best 
heifer, between two and three years old, in 
milk or in calf, $10; J. W. Garrett, for Lilly. 
For the second best heifer calf, $10; J. W. 
Garrett, for Princess Phillippe. For the best 
heifer, between one and two years old, $5; J. 
E. McHenry, for Cuba. 

Imported Herd- Book Jerseys.—Best bull, $25; 
Hannibal, W. T.Walters. For second best bull, 
$15; Southampton, J. H. McHenry. For best 
bull calf, $5; J. E. Phillips. For best. cow, 
three years old, $20; J. W. Garrett. Second 
best do. do., $10; J. H. Reiman. For best 
heifer, in calf, $15; J. H. McHenry. Second 
best heifer, in calf, $10; J. E. Phillips. For 
best heifer, $10; J. E. Phillips. Best heifer, 
one year old, $5; J. 8. Jenkins. 

Channel Island Cattle or their Crosses.—Herd 
wrize, $40; D. M. Matthews, Baltimore county. 
3est bull, three years old, $25; A. B. Davis. 

Best bull, between two and three years oid, 
$15; D. M. Matthews. Second best bull, be- 
tween two and three years old, $10; Joshua 
Horner. Best bull calf, $5; W. 3S. G. Baker. 
Best cow, three years old, $20; Clark & Jones, 
Second best cow, three years old, $15; Robt. 
Moore. Best heifer, between two and three 
vears old, $15; D. M. Matthews. Second best 
1eifer, between two and three years, $10; L. 
Mongar. Best heifer calf, $10; R. Moore. 
Best heifer, between one and two years old, 
$5; W.5S. G. Baker. 

dmported Channel Island Cattle and their 
Crosses.—Best bull calf, $5 ; Lord Wyndhurst, 

W. 8. G. Baker. Best heifer, between two 
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and three years old, in milk or in calf, $15; 
Beauty, L. Munger. Best heifer calf, $10; 
Gracie, L. Munger. 

Herefords.—For the best bull, three years 
old, $25; best bull calf, $5; best cow, three 
years old, $20; second best do., $15; best 
heifer, between two and three years old, in 
milk or in calf, $15; second best, between 
two and three years old, in milk or in calf, 
$15; best heifer calf, $10; best heifer, between 
one and two years old, $5—all to John Mer- 
ryman, Baltimore county, Md. 

Imported Herefords.—¥or the best in ll, three 
vears old, $25; best cow, three years old, $20; 
second best, three years old, $15—all to John 
Merryman, Baltimore county, Md. 

Grades or Natives.— Best cow, (mileh,) $40; 
second best cow, $20; Mrs. George Brown. 
Best cow or heifer, between two and three 
years old, $10; J. O'Neil. Second cow 
or heifer, between two and three years old, 
$5; Mrs. George Brown. Best heifer, 
tween one and two years old, $5; C. G. 
Shipley. 

Fut ¢ ‘atUle.—For the best beef on bred 
and fattened: in the State, and owned by the 
exhibitor three months previous to exhibition, 
$25; for the beeves, not than three in 
number, $20—both to 8S. T. C. Browu, Carroll 
county, Mia. 

Working Oxen.—For the best yoke, $20; J. 
H. McHenry. Fag the second best yoke, $20; 
Mrs. E. A. Bennett, Baltimore county, Md 
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HORSES. 

Thoroughbred Horses —For best thorough- 
bred stallion, diploma and $50; Hanover, Geo. 
G. Maul. For the best thoroughbred mare, 
$40, to John W. Garrett, for “ Zoe of Esimea.” 
For the best horse colt, three years old, $25, 
to J. C. Cranon, for “ Hermes, Jr.’ For best 
horse colt, two years old, $15, to J. W. Gar- 
rett, for “Selim.” For second best horse colt, 
two years old, $10, to J. H. McHenry, for 
“Saracen.” For best horse colt, one year old, 
$10; for second best horse colt, one year old, 
$5, to J. H. McHenry. For the best filly, 
three years old, $20, to G. G. Maul, for “ Tee- 
total.” For the best filly, two years old, $10, 
to J. H. McHenry, for “ Arabia.” For the 
second best filly, two years old, $5, to J. H. 
McHenry, for “ Persia.” For the best filly, 
one year old, $5, to G. G. Maul, for “ No 
Name.” 

Quie Draft Horses.—Best stallion, diploma 
and $50, John Williams; owner, George P. 
West. Second best stallion, $30, John; owner, 
H. Haines. Best mare, $40, Lady Kate; owner, 
W. P. Howard. Second best mare, $20, Vic- 
toria; owner, George 5S. Brown. Best horse 
colt, three years old, $25, Lexington; owner, 
J. Murphy. Second best horse colt, three 
years old, $15, Canton; owner, George P. 
West. Best horse colt, two years old, $15, 
Prophet, Jr.; owner, D. C. Grey. Second 
best horse colt, two years old, $10, Pat. 
Henry; owner, 8. H. Cole. Best horse colt, 
one year old, $10, Springfield; owner, R. Nor- 
ris, Jr. Second best horse colt, one year old, 
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$5, Donegal; owner, C. A. Murphy. Best 
illy, three years old, $20, Florence; owner, 
t. Norris, Jr. Second best filly, three years 
old, $15, Dolly Day; owner, Robert Moore. 
Best pair horses, Frank Blair and Index, di- 
ploma and $40; owner, C. A. Murphy. Best 
quick draft brood mare, $20, Mary Washing- 
ton; owner, C. A. Murphy. Best quick draft 
gelding, $20, Towhead; owner, W. W. Ste- 
vens., 

Horses for General Utility.—Best stallion, 
$50; L. Mongar. Second best stallion, $30; 
C. A. Murphy. Best brood mare, $40: R. 
Norris. Second best brood mare, $20; E. M. 
Price. Best saddle horse or mare, &c., $25; J. 
M Caughey. Second best saddle horse or 
mare, &c., $15; J. Hagood. Best boys’ pony, 
$10; J. H. McHenry. Second best boys’ pony, 
$5; W. P. Webb 

Heary Draft Horses.—For the best stallion, 
diploma and $50; Hereules. For the second 
best stallion, $30; Prince. For the best mare, 
$40; Belle. For the second best mare, $20; 
Florence. For the best horse colt, three years 
old, $25; Sultan. For the second best horse 
colt, three years old, $15. For the best filly, 
two years old, $10; Nellie. For the second 
best filly, two years old, $5; Rosa. For the 
best filly, one year old, $5; Jennie. For the 
best team, not less than four, $40; Percheron 
mares—all to Wm. T.Walters, Baltimore, Md. 

Imported Horses.—For te best thorough- 
bred stallion, “Ismail Pacha,’ diploma and 
$50; Dan. Jenifer. For the best thorough- 
bred mare, “ Lady Emma,” $40; J. W. Gar- 
rett. Second best thoroughbred mare, “ Sa- 
ieda,” $20; J. H. Rieman. For the best stal- 
lion, heavy draft, diploma and $40, the 
“Colonel;” 8S. W. Ficklin, Charlottesville, Va. 
For the second best stallion, heavy draft, $30, 
Hercules. For the best mare, heavy draft, 
$40; Jacquelin. For the second best mare, 
heavy draft, $20; Topsy—all to W. T. Wal- 
ters, Baltimore. 

Sweepstakes for Stallions.—For that stallion 
in any class of whose get the greatest num- 
ber of superior colts (not less than seven,) 
shall be exhibited, diploma and $50; C. A. 
Murphy, Cecil county, Md. 

Jacks, Jennets and Mules —For the second 
best bred Jack, $15; for the best bred jennet, 
$20: for second best bred jennet, $10 —James 
H. Burris. For best pair of mules, $25; for 
second best pair of mules, $10; for the best 
team of mules, not less than four, $40—D. 
Cookes. 

SHEEP. 

Fine Wools.—For the best buck, diploma and 
$20; for the best pen of ewes, $15, K. K. 
Crosby. Imported Long Wools.—For the best 
buck, $20; second best do., $10; best ewe, | 
$15; second best do., $10, C. A. Murphy.— 
Long Wools —For the best buck, $20; second 
best do., $10, C. A. Murphy. Grades.—For 
the best pen of ewes, not less than three, di- 
ploma and $10; for the best pen of ewe lambs, | 
not less than three, $10, John Merryman. 

Middle Wools.—For the best buck, $25, Chas. | 
K. Hanrison, Oxfords; second best do., $10, | 
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Col. J Jenkins, South Downs; for the best 
pen of ewes, not less than three, $10, Chas. K. 
Harrison, Oxford; second best do, $10; for 
the best pen of ewe lambs, not less than three, 
$10, Col. J. 8S. Jenkins, South Downs. Jm- 
Viddle Wools.—For the best buck, $20, 
John Merryman; for best ewe, $15; second 
best ewe, $10, Charles K. Harrison. 


ported 


SWINE. 

For best Chester boar, between 1 and 2 
years, W. A. Bennett, $8. Best Berkshire 
boar over 2 years old, C. E. Coffin, $12. Best 
Essex boar over 2 years old, J. H. McHenry, 
$12. Best Berkshire sow over 2 years old, 
Jesse Tyson, $12. 

POULTRY. 

First prize, general collection, $20, W.S. G. 
Baker, Baltimore county. 

No.1, Asiaties—First prize, dark Bramahs, 
$2, W.S. G. Baker; second, $1, Jesse Tyson. 
First prize, light Bramahs, $2, Dr. J.S. Bowen ; 
second, $1, J. E. Phillips. First prize, par- 
tridge Cochins, $2, W. 8. G. Baker; second, 
$1, Henry Wilson. First prize, buff Cochins, 
$2, C. Trump; second, $1, Jesse Tyson. Best 
collection, No. 1, $5, W. S. G. Baker. 

No. 2, Dorkings, Spanish and Leghorns.— 
First prize, grey Dorking, $2, L. Mongar. 
First prize, white faced Spanish, $2, W. 5. G. 
Baker; second, 31,W. Bowman. First prize, 
white Leghorn, yellow legs, single comb, $2, 
W. Bowman, second, $1, C. H. Betts. 

No. 3, Hamburghs.—First prize, silver span- 
gled, $2, W. 8S. G. Baker; second $1, Perlie 
Rieman. First prize, black Hamburghs, $2, 
W.5S. G. Baker. First prize, silver spangled, 
single comb moonies, $2, W. 8. G. Baker. 

No. 4, Games —First prize, biack breasted 
red, $2, John Merryman. First prize, Irish or 
shawled neck, $2, John Merryman. First 
prize, grey games, $2,C. H. Betts. First prize, 
Sumatra games, $2, C. H. Betts. Best collec- 
tion, No. 4, $5, John Merryman. 

No. 5, Polish—First prize, silver Polands, 
. W. Bowman. 

No. 6, French.—First prize, Houdans, $2, 
W. 8. G. Baker; second, $1, W. Bowman. 

No. 7, Bantams.—First prize, silver laced 
Seabright, $2, W. S. G. Baker. First prize, 
golden laced Seabright, $2, W. 8. G. Baker; 
second, $1, L. Mongar. First prize, black Af- 
rican, $2, W. 8S. G. Baker. First prize, white 
clean legs, $2, W. Bowman; second, $1, C. H. 
Betts. First prize, feathered legs, $2, F. 
Brady. Best collection, No. 7, $5, W. 8. G. 
Baker. 

No. 8, Turkeys.—Best pair wild turkeys, $3, 
lL. Mongar. Best pair bronzed turkeys, $3, 
W.5S.G. Baker; second, $2, L. Mongar. Best 
pair white turkeys, $3, Jos. H. Rieman, of 
Alexander; second, $2, W. 38. G. Baker. Best 
pair white Guinea fowls, $2, W. 8. G. Baker. 

No. 9, Geese —Best pair white China 
$2, W. S. G. Baker. Best pair African geese, 
$2, W. C. Wilson. 

No. 10, Dueks —Best trio Rouen ducks, $2, 
L. Mongar; second, $1, C. Trump. Best trio 
Aylesbury ducks, $2, W. H. Richardson. Best 
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trio Cayuga ducks, $2, and best trio topknot 
ducks, $2, J. E. Phillips. Best trio musk 
ducks, $2, L. Mongar; second, $1, Col. J. 8. 
Jenkins. Best trio mongrel ducks, $2, C. H. 
Betis. 

No. 11, Ornamental Class.—Best peacock, 
shown by himself, $3, W.S. G. Baker. Best 
pair golden pheasants, $3, and best pair silver 
pheasants, $3, John W. Garrett. 

No. 13, Miscellaneous Class.—Best coop for 
hens and chickens, $3; best watering foun- 
tain, $3, and best nest, $3—all to W. S. G. 
Baker, Baltimore Co., Md. 

Pigeons.—First prize, pouters, $2, T. N. Sy- 
mington ; second prize, pouters, $1, N. M. Pu- 
sey; first prize, swallows, $2, C. W. Betts; 
second prize, swallows, $1, T. N. Symington ; 
first prize, carriers, $2, N. M. Pusey; second 
prize, carriers, $1, C. W. Bettse first prize, al- 
mond tumblers, $2, C. W. Betts; second prize, 
almond tumblers, $1, C. W. Betts; first prize, 
barbs, $2, T. N. Symington; first prize, fan- 
tails, $2, C. W. Betts; second prize, fantails, 
$1, Dr. Morgan; first prize, turbits, $2, C. W. 
Betts; second prize, turbits, $1, T. N. Syming- 
ton; first prize, trumpeters, $2, T. N. Syming- 
ton; second prize, trumpeters, $1,C.W. Betts; 
first prize, nuns, $2, N. M. Pusey; first prize, 
helmets, $2, Dr. Morgan; first prize, jacobins, 
$2, C. W. Betts; second prize, jacobins, $1, C. 
W. Betts; first prize, quakers, $2,C.W. Betts; 
second prize, quakers, $1, Dr. Morgan; first 
prize, bald-head tumblers, $2, N. M. Pusey; 
first prize, black tumblers, $2, C. W. Betts. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
DUCTIONS. 

Tobacco.—First premium leaf tobacco, $10, 
J. A. Burroughs, Charles county. 

Grain and Root Crops.—W lite corn, first 
premium, Mrs. Geo. Brown, $5; yellow corn, 
first premium, J. H. Rieman, $5; oats, first 
premium, do., $5; Lrish potatoes, first pre- 
mium, do., $5; sweet do., first premium, $5,W. 
D. Brackenridge; Ruta Baga turnips, first 
premium, $5, C. K. Harrison; mangel -wur- 
zel, first premium, C. E. Coffin, $5. 

Garden Vegetables.—Largest assortment, first 
premium, W. 8. G. Baker, $20; second do., J. 
H. Rieman, $10; blood beets, first premium, 
A. D. Brown, $3; turnip beets, first premium, 
W. 5. G. Baker, $3; caulifiowers, tirst pre- 
mium, A. D. Brown, $3; broccoli, first pre- 
mium, A. D. Brown, $3; cabbage, first pre- 
mium, J. H. Rieman, $3; carrots, first pre’m., 
Mr. Parker, $3; parsnips, first premium, J. J. 
Tyson, $3; egg plants, first premium, W. 8. 
(. Baker, $3; onions, first premium, W. 5S. G. 
Baker, $3; sweet potatoes, first premium, W. 
D. Brackenridge, $3; pumpkins, first pre- 
mium, J. H. Rieman, $3; second do., A. D. 
Brown, $3; winter squashes, first premium, 
J. H. Rieman, $3; tomatoes, first premium, J. 
H. Rieman, $3; 
W.38. G. Baker, $3. 

Fruits.—Best collection, Alex. D. Brown, 
$15; second premium, A. W. Sweeney, $10; 
fall apples—first premium, W. J. Bland, §2; 
winter ayples—first premium, W. J. Bland, 
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roots of celery, first premium, | 


$2; largest collection of apples—first pre- 
mium, A. W. Sweeney, $5; second premium, 
A. D. Brown, $2; fall pears—first premium, 
A. W. Sweeney, $4; winter pears—first pre- 
mium, A. D. Brown, $4; largest collection of 
pears—tirst premium, J. W. Curley, $6; sec- 
ond premium, A. D. Brown, $4; native 
grapes—first premium, W. F. Frick, $2; 
Largest collection of grapes raised under 
glass—first premium, George 8. Brown, $5; 
second premium, A. D. Brown, $3; native 


seedling grapes—first premium, W. F. Frick, 
ys) 


. Butter.—First premium, J. H. McHenry, 
$5; second premium, Mrs. Constantine, $3. 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 

Cut Flowers.—First premium, W. D. Brack- 
enridge, $4; second premium, A. D. Brown, 
$2; dahlias—first premium, W. D. Bracken- 
ridge, $5; roses—first premium, Miss Mur- 
doch, $5; second premium, James Pentland, 
$3; design of premium, A. 
Brackenridge, $15; second premium, Miss 
De Brill, $10; basket with flowers—first pre- 
mium, Mrs. George 58. Brown, $5; second 
premium, Miss De Brill, $3; vase with flow- 
ers—first premium, Miss B. Brackenridge, 
$5; round hand bouquets—first premium, 
J. Pentland, $4; second premium, Mrs. Geo. 
S$. Brown, $2; round bridal bouquets—first 
premium, $4, Mr. Pentland. 

F lowers.—Largest collection, $10; J. Pent- 
land. Largest nurseryman’s collection, $5; J. 
Pentland. Verbenas, $4; J. Pentland. Foli- 
age plants, $10; J. Pentland. 

Kvergreens.—Best and largest collection of, 
$10; W. D. Brackenuidge. 

MARYLAND WINES AND CORDIALS. 

First premium, C. T.. Schmidt, Baltimore 
county, $5; home-made wine, first premium, 
C. T. Schmidt, $5; home-made bounce, first 
premium, Miss M. Roop, $3; blackberry wine, 
first premium, Mrs. W. McCann, $3; currant 
wine, first premium, Miss Nizer, $3. 

CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES, OYSTERS, &C. 

First premium, for largest and best display, 
Shriver & Bro., $50; preserved pears, first 
premium, Mrs. H. C. Ridgely, $5; preserved 
peaches, first premium, Miss Linton, $5; pre- 
served peaches and jellies, first premium, Miss 
Brackenridge, $5. 

Harness, &c.—For set of single wagon har- 
ness for farm, to J. D. Hammond, $5; for set 
of double farm wagon harness, to J. D. Ham- 
mond, $8; for set of carriage harness, to K. 
Kneesse, $10; for set of buggy harness, to J. 
O’Brien, $5; for man’s saddle and one bridle, 
to J. O’Brien, $5; for lady’s saddle and one 
bridle, to J. O’Brien, $5; for travelling trunk, 
to J. D. Hammond, $5. 

TRIALS OF SPEED. 
FIRST DAY, OCTOBER 8. 

First Race——The first race was for a pri 
mium of $250, horses that have never beat: 
three minutes-—$200 to the first, $50 to sex 
ond, third W. P. Howard, 
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of Cecil county, entered b. m. Lady Kate; 
Colonel B. O'Hara, Anne Arundel county, en- 
tered g. Joseph H. McGee; D, Cookes, 
Baltimore county, entere d John Thomas 

Summary.—L ady Kate—2,1,2,1,1. John 
Thomas—3, 3, 1, 2.2. Jose ~ph H. McGee—1, 
2,3, 3,3. Time—2.48%, 2.44, 2.45, 2.444, 2.46. 

The Second Race.—The second race was for 
a purse ot $300, mile heats, best two in three. 
J. Murphy entered b. m. Victoria, Dan Stever 
entered b. g. Fuse. 

Summa y.—V ictoria—2, 1, 1. 
Time, 2.48, 2.464, 2.51. 

SECOND DAY, OCTOBER 9. 


The First Race—The first race of the day } 
was one for horses bred and raised in Mary- 
land by exhibitor, the purse being $200, the 
first horse receiving $150 and the second $50, 
third to save entrance, the race_ being mile 
heats, best three in five. The entries were 
Butcher's c<—" by Mr. C. A. Murphy; 
Lady Kate, by Mr. W. P. Howard, of Cecil 
county ; Joe McGee, by Col. B. O'Hara. 

Summary.—Lady Kate, 1,1 Joe McGee, 
2, 2, 2; Butcher's Damsel, 3—distanced. 
Time—?2.42, 2.433, 2.434. 

Second Race—The second race was free to 
all horses owned in Maryland, September 1st, 
1872. Purse $300; $200 to first, $100 to sec- 
ond, third to save entrance, mile heats, best 
nee in five; entries—Mary Washington, by 

A. Murphy; Towhead, by W. W. Stevens; 
+ Toe Clay, by D. Stever. 

Summary. ’"—Towhe: ad, 1, 1, 
2, 2,2; Mary Washington, 
2.43%, 2.444, 2.464. 

THIRD DAY, OCTOBER 10. 

The First Race was for a premium of 
$250 for horses under six years old, owned in 
Maryland, $150 dollars to the first, $75 to 
second and $25 to third. Joseph Dicks, Cecil 
county, entered g. g. General Dix; D. Steever, 
Baltimore, ente red rb. g. John Williams; T. D. 
Cockey, Jr., Baltimore county, entered Black 
Mare. This race was won by John Williams, 
after six heats, the time of last heat being 2.534. 

The Second Rare was for a premium of 
$300. Free for all. To wagon, wagon and 
driver to weigh not less than 300 pounds, $175 
to first, $100 to second and $25 to third. C. 
A. Murphy, of Cecil county, entered b. m. 
Mary Washington; D. Cookes, Baltimore 
county, entered b. h. John Thomas; W. P. 
Howard, Cecil county, entered b. m. Lady 
Kate; B. O'Hara, Anne Arundel county, en- 
tered g. h. Joseph H. McGee; D. Stever en- 
tered s.h. Harry Clay. This race was won by 
John Thomas, in three heats. Time, 2.503, 
2.49, 2.49. 

FOURTH DAY, OCTOBER 11. 

First Race-—The first race was a running 
race for horses, mile heats, best two in three, 
to be governed by the rules of the Maryland 
Jockey Club, $100 to the first, $50 to the sec- 
ond, entrance money to the third. The entries 
were “Lord Baltimore,” by William Young; 
“Gray Eagle,” by A. R. Redsecker; “Grace | 
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Rogers,” by C. Mauls, and “Frank,” by W. 
8S. Smith. The race was won in two straight 
heats, by Lord Baltimore, in 1.584 and 1.484. 

Second Race.—The second race was 2 hurdle 
contest, welter weights, one mile, over four 
hurdles, $100 to the first, $50 to second. 
There were three horses entered, “ White 
Stocking,” by John T. Potter; “ Black Be ‘ss,’ 
by A. R. Redsecker, and “Dolly Varden, ’ by 
A. Wigzinton, White Stocking winning the 
race. 


Our Agricultural Calendar, 


NOVEMBER—FARM WORK. 


The space oecupied w ith the proceedings of 
the Cattle Shows, necessarily precludes our 
dwelling at much length upon the several 
matters that should claim the attention of the 
husbandman this month. But the 
main business of the year having been closed, 
there is the less necessity for our occupying 


during 


much time in conveying what suggestions we 
may have to make in this department. In 
addition to which consideration, the advice of 
Mr. Greeley in his address, is of such a prac- 
tical character, that it in reality supersedes 
the necessity of our going over much ground 
Which wouid otherwise demand our attention 
—a most important item is, 

The Collecting of Materials for Manure.—We 
will add to what he has said upon this sub- 


ject, by giving some additional details for the 


consideration of the farmer. Before turning 
the cattle into their yards for the winter, see 
that those yards are of such shape as to pre- 
vent wastage of the liquid portions of the 
manure from your stock. Cover the cow 
yards, hog pens, and sheep folds with at least 
10 to 12 inches rough materials, in order that 
your manure next spring may be increased 
with that much additional fertilizing matter 
added to it. During the winter, have gathered 
at hand additional qualities of the rough 
material, and from time to time cover over the 
voidings of the stock therewith—this will add 
largely to the volume of the manure, and the 
whole mass becoming incorporated, will be 
found to be nearly or quite as rich in fertil- 
izing qualities as the naked manure would 
have been—for by placing absorbent bodies 
on your stock yards, you will have saved 
the Virtues of the liquid portions, which are 
really the most valuable of the voidings of the 
stock, containing as they do the greatest 
amount of nitrogen, so necessary a constituent 
In addition to what is 
thus urged, let us add, that if every week or 
ten days a peck or more of plaster is added to 
fag manure, the better still will the quality 
be found—and if you can procure or have 
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saved ashes, a few bushels applied evenly as 
possible over the mass, will add a most inval- 
uable ingredient to it. At the risk of repeat- 


ing what has so often been said, we must be | 


permitted to add a few more remarks upon 
this subject, for our convictions are so strong, 
that without this great lever to successful 
farming,—the procuration of manure,—it is a 
waste of time and labor to attempt to make 
the farm pay—and unless the owner of a piece 
of land is not disposed to apply his energies to 
securing it, he had better, consider the advice 
of Mr. Greeley, to “go West,” or any where 
else where he can find employment at daily 
wages, than spend his life in vain efforts to 
make his land pay. The materials which can 
be obtained around and about every farm, and 
for the gathering of which every possible 
effort should be made, in season 
season, consist of peat, marsh mud, creek mud, 
river mud, woods mould and leaves, pine shat- 
ters and mould—and by the time you are pre- 
pared to haul it out to your corn ground in 
the Spring, it will all be good manure, and 
of a sufficiently fertilizing quality to feed and 
vastly increase your corn crop. In the Spring, 
previous to hauling it out, shovel over the 
mass as thoroughly as you can, so as to mix 
its fertilizing qualities as evenly as possible, 
and in doing this, if you add about two 
bushels common salt—that from the packers is 
as good as any—to about every twenty loads, 
it will add greatly to its value. 


Roots.—If these have not been already 
harvested and stored, lose no time in putting 
them away, before the frost injures them; do 
not neglect this work too late, otherwise after 
you have undergone the trouble and expense 
of growing your pumpkins and turnips, bects 
and other roots, you may lose all the benefit 
of your labor. These aids to your feed-box 
will be worth money to you before the Spring 
comes round to furnish pasfurage again for 
your stock. 


Care of Stock.—Under this general head 
we would urge every one to be preparing for 
the housing and otherwise comfortable pro- 
tection of stock. Sheds should be provided 
wherever these conveniences are not already 
afforded; they should face to the South, so 
that the warm suns may reach the cattle 
during the cold season; the warmer they are 
kept, the less food will be necessary to keep 
them in good condition—and the addition to 
your dry fodder and hay of the succulent food 
afforded by pumpkins, apples, squashes, beets, 
turnips, &c., for your milch kine, will be con- 


and out of 


| animal—for the first week or 


O: charcs.—This is a good time to attend 
to the planting out and pruning orchards, and 
putting out shade trees and hardy shrubbery 
—we have in recent numbers treated so fully 
on this subject, that it is only necessary to 
refer thereto for all necessary particulars— 
only let us add one word more—that if but a 
single tree, or vine, can be added to the sur- 
roundings of the dwelling, don’t neglect to 
put it out, as it will pay many fold for the 
trouble in a very little while. 

—The pens for fattening 
swine should be divided into two apartments— 
the one for feeding, the other for sleeping in. 
Spread over the floor, as advised elsewhere, 
leaves and other rough materials from which 
to make manure—over this sow plaster or 
pulverized charcoal every three or four days— 
and every two weeks after the hogs are put 
up for fattening, clean out the pens and put 
fresh materials in their place to go through 
the same process—the manure thus made will 
go far towards paying for the cost of the food 
for fattening—the manure removed should as 
far as possible be kept out of the weather, or 
pack it up in bulk so as to turn the water— 
the excretions of the fattening hogs, are pecu- 
liarly rich, and should be most scrupulously 
preserved. Whilst. fattening, corn should be 
scattered over the crude materials in the pen, 
to induce the hogs to root for it,as by so doing 
they will turn over and more fully mix their 
own voidings with the- materials furnished 
them,.and thus aid in the absorption of the 
former with the latter. 

We must be briefer than we intended on this 
point, on account of our want of space—but 
will add that the hogs when first penned, and 
for three or four days, at intervals of a day 
apart, should have mixed with their food, 
which should be soft, a teaspoonful of sulphur 
and half a teaspoonful of copperas for each 
ten days feed 
them with pumpkins, roots, vegetables, mixed 
with a little corn meal, the latter if cooked so 
much the better—as the feeding progresses, 
increase the quantity of meal—and if on this 


| the feeding is continued, although it will be 


more troublesome than the feeding of whole 
corn, the quantity necessary will be found de- 
cidedly less, and the health of the animal and 


| the excellenc y of the meat will be very much 


| increased. 


| closure, 


ducive very materially to an increase of the | 


milk. fabs 


Fall Ploughing. —We e need not renew 
our advice to plough up any stiff clays that 

you may intend for culture next Spring—and 
if they need liming, apply it now; if marl is 
handy, twice the quantity of it would answer 
in place of the pure lime. 


Feed regularly, and thrice a day is 
preferable—have a rubbing post in their en- 
and in their trough should be fre- 
quently given charcoal, rotten wood, ashes 
and salt. From the time the woods have 
ceased to furnish nuts for the hogs, they 


| should be put up, and when once started on 


| 


their fattening tour, they should be pushed 
ahead without faltering until they are ready 
for slaughtering. 

We will here add, from a reliable source, the 
following remedy from a hog-raiser in Ken- 
tucky, for what he calls cholera, which he 
says has prevailed in his section. Its symp- 
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toms are a hacking cough, and “hard and 
marble-like excrement.” Soon as these are 
noticed administer calomel, in the proportion 
of half a pound to every fifty shoats, mixed 
with corn so moistened that it will adhere. 
This is designed to change the action of the 
bowels, and if that effect does not follow in 
due time the dose must be repeated. Next, 
mix in troughs salt, wood-ashes, and coal-tar, 
in the proportion of 7 parts of salt, 7 of ashes, 
and 2 of tar. The hogs will soon become fond 
of it, and the effect will be to remove from 
them all vermin, and keep them generally in 
a healthy condition. This, he testifies, has 
been found by all who have tried it efficacious 
both as preventive and remedy. 


Implements and Machinery.—All 
these which may have performed their allotted 
duty, and will not be again required until the 
recurrence of another season, should be care- 
fully put away, under cover, to preserve them 
from the weather—and if before putting them 
aside, a cheap coat of paint is given them, it 
would tend very much to the preservation of 
the wood. In our advertising columns will 
be found ready prepared paint offered to the 
farmer, which we have found very useful and 
economical—every man with a paint pot and 
brush, may be really his own painter—and 
every saving of this kind which can be made, 
is a consideration, whilst mechanics are charg- 
ing from two to four dollars a day for their 
labor. 


—_- -—_ @e 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


To the Editors American Farmer: 

The controversy to which the heading of 
these remarks refers, appears to be about 
exhausted. 
ation in the September No. of your ancient 
journal of agriculture appear to be practical, 
a very sensible letter, and which points to- 
wards putting our shoulders to the wheel, in- 
stead of appealing to Jupiter to help us out 
of the mire. 
approach a man can make to Deity is to have 


a combined mind;’ he might have added, | 


never contract or cement plans without con- 
sulting the promptings of that “small, still 
voice.” But to digress. If the land (upper 
stratum) is. exhausted, plough a few inches 
deeper or allow a subsoil to follow the sod 
plough. For a spring crop plough late in the 
autumn and cross plough in spring; 
on the spring ploughed ground 20 bushels un- 
leached ashes, 2 bushels plaster and 2 bushels 
salt or its equivalent of barn-) 
per acre. In addition to solid and liquid sta- 


ble manure, dung piles ought to be composted | 


of cotton seed, tobacco waste, gypsum, garb- 


age and poudrette from the mansion house | 
and negro quarters; also add animal and vege- | 
Previous | 

9 | 


table matter of every description. 
to harrowing, sow oats for example, (2 to 3 
bushels per acre,) cover with a heavy harrow, 
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J. D. Thorne’s views on the situ- | 


He tritely says: “ The nearest | 


spread | 


yard compost, | 


running With the spring ploughed furrows ; 
follow with common red clover and orchard 
grass; for an acre, 4 qts. of the former and 1 
bushel of the latter; cover with a light har- 
row, roller or a heavy thorn bush. With 
autumn sown crops, such as rye and wheat, it 
is a common practice to sow clover on the 
last snow in February. I will add, if you 
please, that lime has no effect on my (iron) 
land, and bone dust and plaster only a partial 
one. On land where gypsum acts, it has a 
marked effect on clover and other crops. 

The most economical management of clover 
hay is half curing and to mix it with alternate 
layers of straw; the rich steam and gases cir- 
culating through the straw from the clover 
will render the mixture equal in value~ for 
forage as well cured clover, and at a saving of 
50 per cent. 

The number of acres a farmer ought to have 
under cultivation, depends on his habits of 
industry, quality of brain, and depth of purse. 
When the number of acres is decided upon, 
retain only hands, horses and implements 
enough for thorough tillage. If the stock is 
fat enough now, or by next December, for the 
shambles, dispose of a majority of them.— 
Then, if there is an abundance of forage, ce- 
reals and roots on band, purchase a duplicate 


| lot of stock, from those improvident individu- 


als alluded to by Mr. T., particularly young 
beeves, swine and sheep, which generally, in 
the winter season, can be had for the value of 
their hides and tallow. For family comfort 
and for sale, rear an abundant stock of poul- 
try, also a large flock of turkeys; the latter 
will fare abundantly on worms during the to- 
bacco season and save manual labor; the 
beeves, sheep and hogs will have a good range 


| of pasture on the wood and arable land lay- 


ing out in a state of rest, which with an occa- 
sional feed of chopped roots and corn chop, 
may be kept out six months in the year at a 
trifling cost. Ifsurs are troublesome, employ 
a superannuated negro to guard the sheep, feed 
and salt them. The stock, if properly fed and 
housed during winter, will be fat enough in 
the spring for slaughter, when another sale 
ought to be made. Excepting the wethers, 
the sheep ought to be retained till after shear- 
ing time and weaning their young. <A crop of 
rye or rape, sown about the first of Septem- 
ber, comes in very handy for soiling or winter 
and spring pasture. PLOWMAN. 


Wood Ashes. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

I believe few persons know the value of 
wood ashes—the reason is this: they are only 
in few cases properly tested. Here, a man is 
paid from 10 to 12 cents per bushel to burn 
he goes into the woods, fires all kinds 
of timber, chiefly rotten logs, whose ashes 
have little or no virtue; rakes up all the soil 
around and under the ashes; after laying 
until the piles: have about a dozen soaking 
the farmer hauls ont unon his lands, 


ashes; 
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and of course very naturally tells you he 
don’t see any good in ashes, Now, I will say 
to such a one—burn only green or hard sea- 
soned weed; take up nothing but the ashes, 
before ever getting wet: spread upon your 
land from 20 te 40 bushels broadcast, say in 
December; er compost ashes, bone dust and 
cotton-seed meal, with a little salt, 

Too many ashes can scarcely be put upen 
land in the short rainy days of winter. The 
complaint of burning arises from the fact that 
some pour on without discretion in the long, 
het days of late spring, and when the rains 
ure not copious. Give ashes their due—a fair 
trial and all will be satisfied. In January, 
they make a fine top dressing for wheat. A 
well ashed field in winter will show valuable 
effects for five years—I have been told by 
old farmers, for ten, but Tl say five at least. 
Around me, thousands of logs are rotting, 
and the farmers paying $80 a ton for guano. 
Had’nt you, Messrs. Editors, rather have ten 
tons of sound unleached ashes than one ton 
guano? Verbum sap. Jno. D. THORNE. 

Littleton, N. C., Sept., 1872. 


Immigration to Virginia. 


In our last we gave some portions of the 
pamphlet of the Agricultural and Immigra- 
tion Seciety of the Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia, and we now present in addition thereto 
an extract from a letter recently received 
from Col. J. M. Brockenbrough, the President 
of the Society, which will be found interest- 
ing: 

Messrs. 8, Sands & Son, 

Gentlemen: In the name of our people I 
thank you for the notice you give our scheme 
in the Farmer, and also for the trouble of 
making advantageous disposition of our pam- 
phlet. Our people are fully impressed with 
the importance of encouraging immigration, 
and are aware of the great benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom, but we are at a loss how to 
begin a contest for prizes which have been so 
liberally awarded to other sections. 

The fact is obvious, that the success of every 
portion of our vast country has always been 
directly in proportion to the population se- 
cured. No portion of the United States is 
to-day over populated, and but few sections 
which are not making earnest and persistent 
efforts to increase their numbers. How neces- 
sary then that Virginia, whose best blood and 
treasure has been so recently lost, whose 
property of every description has been de- 
stroyed, should awake to the importance of 
the great benefits to be derived from immi- 
gration. ; 

Heretofore she has made no effort in this 
direction. The institution of slavery (fast- 


ened upon her in conflict with the wishes of | 


her people, and for the gratification of the 
speculative interest of New Englande: 
heretofore demanded her territory for its 


has 


maintenance and employment, and now that 
we have been deprived of this institution, we 
must become competitors for European popu- 
lation. We have millions of acres inviting 
the occupancy of skilled farmers, which, in 
price, fertility, climate, healthfulness, access 
to markets and social advantages, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. We wish to extend to all 
contemplating a home in this country, a cor- 
dial invitation to come and see us—examine 
the advantages which our section offers, and 
if satisfied, share with us the great blessings 
of a highly gifted country by making homes 
in our midst. Legislative aid in this import- 
ant enterprise having been denied, its success 
is entirely dependant upon local organization 
and private energy. Under these circum- 
stances, we, of the Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia, have organized an Agricultural and 
Immigration. Society, which, though strug- 
gling under many disadvantages, we confi- 
dently hope may be the means of inducing 
an influx of capital and population which 
will speedily place us in a position to which the 
natural endowments of our section entitle us. 

You will, I am sure, excuse the liberty/ 
which I have taken in thus addressing yox; 
my great interest in the matter being my, 
apology. Yours respectfully, 

J. M. BROCKENBROUGH. 

Warsaw, Richmond co., Va., Sept. 23, 1872. 

Tue Corton Crop.—The statistician of the 
Agricultural Bureau, in the Report for Octo- 
ber, says that the prospect for the crop has 
undergone no material change since last re- 
port—the weather has been generally favor- 
able for picking—no violent storms are 
reported—and drought has not prevailed, the 
rainfall in nearly all the cotton States exceed- 
ing two inches, in September, Florida alone 
reporting 4, and Tennessee 3 inches—the 
caterpillar’s devastations have extended fur- 
ther North, even into North Carolina. 

The effect of fertilizers in advancing the 
crop in the Atlantic States, and the continued 
effects of worms and drought in shortening 
the season of growth, will greatly hasten the 
close of the picking. In some places the crop 
is already gathered, and in many others the 
fields will be clean early in November. 

The general average of condition is reduced 
from 91 in the first week of September to 82 
in October. In October of last year the aver- 
age was 76, which was a material reduction 
from that of the previous month. 

It will be seen that the condition is still 
placed higher than in last year’s report for 
October, while the area; according to our June 
returns, was thirteen per cent. greater. 

The State averages are as follows: Virginia 
87, North Carolina 90, South Carolina 86, 


| Florida 75, Georgia 88, Alabama 82, Missis- 


sippi 78, Louisiana 72, Texas 85, Arkansas 75. 


| Tennessee 90. 
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CORRESPONDENTS —The exciting times of 
the last few months, connected with the elec- 


tions and the Cattle Shows, have no doubt 
drawn off the minds of many from the con- 


sideration of matters of more immediate lo- 
As this excitement will, we 
hope, in a few days cease, we trust we shall 
hear from our friends‘in the way of corres- 
pondence, upon subjects connected with the 
“ He that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin,”’—therefore all who may have any 
facts at command, to enlighten their brethren 
of the plow, we shall expect to aid us in our 
glorious work, by contributing their quota, | 
through ‘the pages of the old American Far- | 
mer, Wherein has been recorded, in its time, 
the ablest papers upon Agriculture ever pub- 
lished, and from the pens of the most distin- 
guished farmers and planters of this and other 
Although in the discussion of im- 
portant subjects, brevity is not always pos- 
sible, yet we trust our friends will bear in 
mind our limited space, and the great variety 
of subjects upon which we have to treat, and 
consequently confine themselves within as 
narrow & compass as the nature of the case 
will admit, even if it is necessary to divide 


cal interest. 


improvement of our Agriculture. 


countries. 
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jand continue their contributions in several 
| numbers. 


|AN APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS 
OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Another number will close the present vol- 
ume of the Farmer, and in anticipation 
thereof, we would desire to make an earnest 
| appeal to our present subscribers, to aid us in 

the extension of the circulation of our jour- 
nal for the coming year. The success which we 
have enjoyed in the present volume has been 

far beyond any anticipation which we could 
reasonably have formed—though after the 
| issue of our first No. in January, the hearty re- 
sponse from so many of the old friends of the 
Editor, on the re-appearance of his standard 
| Journal, satisfied us that a full success was 
| within our reach; and now, as the volume is 
drawing to a close, we can say that, both in a 
pecuniary point of view, and in the character 
which our paper enjoys in the public estima- 
tion, we have the evidence that the future is 
full of promise, in the expectation that the 
old AMERICAN FARMER is to continue to en- 
joy that commanding position to which it 
had attained under the auspices of its origi- 
nal founder, Mr. Skinner, and afterwards and 
| for so many years under the guidance of its 
| present senior editor, and those with whom 
| he has been associated. 

At present we will only add a few words to 
| what we have already said in the annuncia- 
| tion of our list of premiums. Is it too much for 

us to ask, in view of the long services in the 
cause in which we have been engaged, that 
those in whose families our journal, for half a 
century, has been almost like a household 
word, as well as others who have in later 
| days become its patrons, and each subscriber, 
| shall constitute him or herself an Agent to 
increase our subscription list fur the ensuing 
year? And those who are able to do no more 
than promptly renew their subscriptions, or 
perhaps forward another name or two, can 
| benefit us, and perhaps their own neighbor- 
hood, by inducing some active person to can- 
vass for subscribers for some of the premiums 
we offer for the ensuing year. If five copies are 
ordered, the subscription is but $1 for each— 
and for ten copies, at $1 each, an eleventh will 
be sent to the getter up of the Club—and for 
larger lists, we will not confine ourselves to 
the particular premiums enumerated, but will 
supply any article, upon the same basis, which 
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is advertised in our pages; consequently, any 
agricultural implement or machine, live stock, 
such as Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Fow]s, 
Plants, Trees or Vines, Books on Agri- 
culture, or in other Departments of Litera- 
Watches, Sewing Ma- 
Organs, Carriages—in short, 


Seeds, 


ture, Jewelry, Guns, 


chines, Pianos, 
we will endeavor to make it pay, f r any per 
son Who will make it a business to increase 
our list of subscribers ; and special contracts 
will be any 
particular plan by which the object we have 


entered into with those having 


in view can be attained. 

We have an abiding faith and instinct, that 
for years to come, the country will be blessed 
with a prosperity seldom if ever equalled; 
and from the general arousing up of the Agri- 
culturists of the U. S., displayed in so many 
ways, we have full confidence that that pros- 
perity will be in a very great ratio based 
upon the improvement of the system now 
introduced among the farmers and 
We have, for more than a third of 

been peculiarly identified with 
have never during 
that whole period, seen a stronger determina 
tion to push ahead in the improvement of our 


being 
planters. 

a century, 
interests, 


these and we 


Agriculture than is now being manifested all 
over the land, and in no quarter is this more 
especially the case than in the Middle and 
We have laid ourselves out 
for a vigorous campaign—the Senior Editor 


Southern States. 


can give the promise to his old friends, that, 
whilst he himself never felt more warmly en- 
listed in the cause, or more able to fill the 
high duties he has undertaken, 
from the ev has given during the 
year that is 
found able t 

to which he 

PS New 
1st January, will be entitled to receive gratis 
three numbers of the present volume, in ad- 
dition to that for 1873. 

{3 The names can be sent on as fast as 
received, and counted in the list, for the pre- 
miums, up to 3ist March. 
toe confine the list to any particular post 
office. 

¢t# Specimen Nos. for agents or others, 


wili be sent to any address, when required, 
and our posters will also be forwarded at the 
same time—those receiving the latter will 
oblige us by putting them up in some con- 
spicuous place, where attention can be conve- 
niently drawn to them. 


his Junior, 
idences he 
now drawing to a close, will be 
to do good service in the vocation 
has been called. 

subscriptions sent in before the 


It is not necessary | 
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0 00 


Reaper. seve 
Reaper, 


190 


bull 


10 
8 


and "Silver 

3 00 
00 
00 


50 
00 
5 00 


56 00 


5 00 
00 
2 00 
5 00 
5 00 
00 
00 
6 00 


2 00 


12 00 
3 00 


(a Money should always bie’ sent in pos 
office orders, or checks, or in such other way 
| as to ensure safety in the remittance. 


DESTRUCTION OF SHEEP By DocGs.—Ou! 
| readers will learn with regret, we are sure 
that the fine flock of Shropshire-down shex 
| of Henry Carroll, Esq., of My Lady’s Manc 
Md., which were described at some length i 
| our July No., has fallen a prey to dogs, | 
| fine imported ram and several of his lx 

| ewes having heen destroyed. 
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proved Stock. 


We think it proper to state for the benefit 
of our friends contemplating the purchase of 
improved stock this fall, many of whom have 
already addressed our agency upon the sub- 
ject, that we consider the present time a very 
favorable one for such investments, the scar- 
city of forage in this vicinity having had the 
effect of reducing the prices of most kinds of 
live stock, and especially of neat cattle, very 
much below what they have been for a con- 
siderable period, and probably also below 
what they will be again the ensuing spring. 
Maryland has nothing to lose in a compari- 
son of her herds of Jerseys, Devons and 
Short-Horns with those of any other State; 
and though the breeding of Ayrshires has 
been of late too much neglected, we still h»ve 
some herds of acknowledged excellence and 
purity. . 

To the numerous inquiries we receive we 
are generally under the necessity of giving 
only approximative prices, the distance of 
many of our correspondents rendering it im- 
possible for us to designate, except in ocea- 
sional cases, the particular animals we can 
send at stated prices; but our friends may 
rely upon our doing the best always for them 
with any orders they may entrust to our exe- 
cution, and generally they will find it to their 
advantage to give us some little latitude in 
making selections. It is also preferable that 
some time should be given us to find the stock 
particularly wished, as the delay in many 
cases results in securing better bargains, by 
affording us an opportunity to look about us. 
An experience of over 30 years in this branch 
of our business by our Senior warrants our 
expressing the belief that in most cases we 
can give full satisfaction to those who may 
favor us with their orders. We seek to deal 
in our purchases of live stock only with es- 
tablished breeders of well known character, 
in order that we may have the security of 
their reputation as well as our own judgment 
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to rely upon. 

In the execution of orders for shipping | 
stock there will usually be some moderate 
extra charges, as for feed for the voyage, stalls 
or boxes, &c., but these items we always en- | 
deavor to make as light as possible. 

From the growing belief that the South is | 
destined to become our great stock-breeding | 


section—which evinces itself in the numerous 
inquiries we are constantly receiving and the 
orders we are supplying for improved stock 
to go to the States lying to the South of us— 
it is evident that the demand for such stock 
will ere long largely increase, and we note, as 
worthy of attention, that just now at the time 
most suitable for Southern shipments, prices 
are peculiarly favorable to buyers, and that 
Maryland and Baltimore afford respectively 
the best field for such purchasers and the best 
point for shipments attainable 

In this connection we venture to call atten- 
tion to our advertisement in this number of 
the Farmer, from which it will be seen we of- 
fer to purchase and ship, besides live stock, 
all kinds of implements and machinery, gu- 
anoes and fertilizers, seeds, and any other 
supplies needed on the farm or plantation. 


Mr. Walters’ Sale of Percheron 
Horses. 

The sale of these horses took place as an- 
nounced on the last day of the State Fair, 
October 11th, on the show grounds at Pimlico. 
The attendance was large, and bidding in 
some cases quite spirited. The prices brought 
will be found below. 

The imported Jersey cattle brought re- 
markably low prices. The bull Hannibal 
had only the day before received the first 
prize for imported bulls; the cows are both 
excellent butter cows, and hardly arrived at 
their prime. We give names and ages ot 
animals, with names and residences of the 
respective purchasers : 

IMPORTED PERCHERONS. 

Hercules, 8 years old, $1110; Jacob Bach- 
man, Lancaster Co., Pa. Morock, 9 years old 
$1100; W. T. P. Turpin, for Queen Anne’s 
County (Maryland) Agricultural Society. Jac- 
quelin, 9 years old, $300, and Topsy, 9 years 
old, $300; Lewis Hopkins, Baltimore. Belle, 8 
years old, $420; Flora, 8 years old, $330; J. 
G. Harvey, Baltimore. Lizzie, 8 years old, 
$560; C. E. Coffin, Muirkirk, Maryland. 

PERCHERONS BRED HERE. 

Sultan, 3 years old, $850; Peter Heffley, 
Lancaster county, Pa. Don, 2 years old, $300; 
J. W. Dwyer, Coshocton, O. Prince, 3 years 
old, $1000; Nellie, 24 years old $500; Rosa, 24 
years old, $425; Sam’l M. Shoemaker, Balti- 
more. Jennie, 18 months old, $275; C°R. 
Paxton, Leesburg, Va. Fannie, 19 montlis 


| old, $140; James A. Igleheart, Anne Arunde! 


county, Maryland. Lucy, 6 months old, $190 ; 
Jacob Bachman, Lancaster county, Pa. Nan- 
nie, 6 months old, $190; Simon Cameron, 
Pennsylvania. 
IMPORTED JERSEY CATTLE. 
Bull, Hannibal, 4 years old, $90; Henry 





Smith, Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 
Princess, 5 years old, $90; Cow, Rose, 5 
years old, $105; Sam’! M. Shoemaker, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

The total of the sale amounted to $8,475. 


A Sensible Move. 


We had occasion to refer in our August No. 
to an association of progressive and enter- 
prizing young farmers, who were doing a good 
deal to advance agriculture and their own 


interests at the same time, by meeting together | 
to discuss methods of culture, to inspect each | 


other’s farms, and to obtain the counsel and 
experience of older agriculturists than them- 
We refer to the Queen Anne’s County 
(Md.) Agricultural Society. 

The members of this society feeling the 


selves. 


want so largely experienced by our agricul- 
turists everywhere of horses suitable for the 
work of the farm, determined, upon the an- 
nouneement of the intended sale of Mr. Wal- 
ter’s Percherons, to buy one of the stallions 
for the improvement of their stock in this 
respect, and their president. Mr. W. 7. P. 
Turpin, was deputed to attend the sale and 
purchase such horse as he considered best 
suited to their wants. 


As will be seen by the report of the sale P 


given elsewhere, this gentleman bought for 
the society he represented, Moroch, one of the 
older stallions, paying for him $1100. The 
horse went immediately to Queen Anne's, 
where the mares of the members of the society 
will be bred to him. 

These gentlemen have done a very good 
thing, and the results of their investment will 
not only be profitable for them individually, 
but the stock of their county will in a very 
short period be found to have largely in- 
Moroch is a 
very fine animal, and was esteemed by bis 
former owner, Mr. Walters, as one of the best 
horses upon his place. 


creased in its aggregate value. 


A Great Loss In THE MurrkirrK HERD.— 
Mr. Coffin, in a letter just received, says, “I 
know you will sympathise with me when you 


hear that 6th Hurl of Oxford died last Friday, | 


18th inst., from inflammation of the stomach.” 
We do most sincerely condole with Mr. C. 
upon the loss of this noble animal, which so 


lately elicited the admiration of the thousands 
upon our Show grounds at our late Fair, 
where he stood as one of the proudest of the 
representatives of his race. 
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A PracticaL TREATISE ON PURE FER- 
TILIZERS.—We have been favored by Dr. 
Campbell Morfit, late of Baltimore and former- 


| ly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the 


University of Maryland, but now occupying a 
position of eminence and authority in scientific 
circles in England, with a copy of the first 
form of a work from his pen now in process 
of publication by Messrs. Trubner & Co., of 
The 


sheet received contains besides the title page 


London, and bearing the above title. 


and preface, the table of contents, and from 
the indications therein given of the scope of 
the treatise it is evidently one which will 
prove of extended usefulness, from the ac- 
knowledged ability and wide experience of the 
distinguished author, whose reputation will 
no doubt be fully sustained in his treatment 
of the subjects discussed, in which are included 
the raw materials, the various modes of man- 
ufacture, manipulations, the treatment of sew- 
age, &c., &c. The volume is illustrated with 
plates giving plans for construction drawn to 
scale We expect upon re- 
ceipt of a copy of the work to lay before our 


measurement. 
readers some extracts from its pages. 


(3 We have received copies of a pamphlet, 
accompanied with a map of the State of Vir- 
ginia, the title of which is “Statement of the 
Resources and Advantages of Lynchburg, Va.,” 
which has been prepared and published by 
order of the City Council of Lynchburg. 
The object of its publication is shown by the 
title, and were it not that our pages are now 
so overcrowded, we would be glad to make 
some liberal extracts from it, and hope here- 
after to be able to do so. In the meantime, 
we have placed the map upon the walls of our 
office, accompanied by the “Statement,” to 
which we invite the attention of those who 
may feel interested in the object for which 
they have been issued. 


IMPORTANT TO VINE GrowERs.—A con- 


| gress of vine growers has been held this 


autumn in the south of France, whose mem- 
bers, before separating, tried a most interest- 
ing experiment. Tiiis is a plan to counteract 
the destructive effects of frost, which, at cer- 
tain critical periods, is fatal to their crops, by 
the creation of clouds of warm smoke, which 
shall hover over the ground. Iron vessels, 
containing a preparation principally of tar, 
having been disposed at intervals over the 
vineyards, were sct fire to, and produced 
thick clouds, which hovered over the land 
and spread for miles around. An important 
point in the plan is its cheapness. 
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(= Just as our paper was going to press 
we received from a foreign correspondent the 
“ Constitution and Cork Advertiser,” of 7th 
Oct., in which we find a leading article on the 
harvest of 1872. We can only briefly allude 
to its contents. The Irish Poor Law Com- 
missioners had issued a circular to the vari- 
ous boards of guardians, warning them “that 
great distress must be apprehended this win- 
ter owing to the shortness of the harvest and 
the failure of the Potato crop,” and warning 
them at once to make provision for extra bed- 
ding accommodation, and to enter into con- 
tracts for an extra supply of food. 

The Cork paper, issued a week after this 
circular was first published, admits “that the 
more complete information which has come 
to hand, fully justifies the gloomy anticipa- 
tions of the Poor Law Commissioners ”’—and 
adds, that the other crops are not only defi- 
cient in growth in many instances, “ but the 
inclemency of the harvesting time has seri- 
ously damaged such crops as the untoward 
season produced.” The wheat and hay crops, 
in addition to that of the Potato, are par- 
ticularly alluded to as suffering from the con- 
sequences of the inclement season—the num- 
ber of live stock, it is shown, has increased 
largely, but the turnips, mangel wurzle, and 
beet root crops are good, and probably larger 
than usual, so that the winter food supply 
will be sufficient to ameliorate the condition 
of the live stock. A terrible calamity, it is 
feared, is now hanging over afflicted Ireland. 


Irems.—The catarrhal disease has become 
so formidable in Canada, that it has caused 
the stoppage of the street cars in Montreal. 
It has also reached New York, and seriously 
interrupted business in Rochester, Buffalo, 
Brooklyn and other places, and likewise in 
Boston. 

The Pimiico Races, near Baltimore, in Oct., 
were largely attended and are pronounced a 
great success, though the last days were seri- 
ously interfered with by the rain. 

A Ploughing Match came off on 22d Oct. 
in Baltimore Co., under the auspices of the 
Gunpowder Club, which we attended, and 
will speak more at large of it hereafter. 

The Maryland Institute Fair will close the 
3lst Oct. This paper may, before that date, 
reach some who have not visited it—let us 
urge all who can do so not to fail in enjoy- 
ing the rich treat to be had there. 
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GROWING OLD. 


The remark made by our excellent friend, 
Mr. Witherspoon, of 8. C., in his letter pub- 
lished elsewhere, that “like your Senior I have 
seen my best days,” would, at the first blush, 
seem to have a sad or mournful sound—tech- 
nically or physically, the correctness of the 
remark cannot be gainsayed—still we hope our 
valued friend, even in this respect, is in the 
same “ good state of preservation,” in his ad- 
vancing years, as we find ourself; and our 
prayer is, that we may both be spared a few 
more years, to see the results of our labors in 
the establishment of some of the many good 
works which now, more than ever before, 
seem to require our aid. Without vanity, we 
may say, that we believe we have not lived in 
vain, and, in our day and generation, have, 
in our limited sphere, been enabled to render 
some good service to our fellow-men. It is 
not until within the last few years that we 
have particularly desired a longer lease of 
life—but since we have again buckled on the 
armor and returned to our first love in the 
arena of agricultural improvement, with our 
old “American Farmer” at our command, we 
.daily have the evidence that more than ever 
is there a necessity for the help we may be 
enabled to afford with other laborers in the 
field, in the present condition of those for 
whom we have heretofore toiled, to rebuild 
their waste places, and to start anew in 
life for the attainment of prosperity—and we 
trust to be spared with our friend, a few more 
years, to further this good work. 

We hope we may not seem egotistical if we 
enlarge a little upon the theme presented in 
the text of Mr. Witherspoon. Although we 
have gone beyond the three score years and 
ten allotted to man, and find as we advance 
more and more towards the age which the 
Psalmist says may, “ by reason of strength 
be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow,” yet we have truly many causes 
of thankfulness for the continued blessings 
with which our path has been crowned up to 
the present day. Few of our old friends who 
have not seen us for the last decade or two, 
but will join with a friend from Nansemond 
Co.,Va.,(Mr. Hatton,) who, whilst for the first 
time in a dozen years, attending our Cattle 
Show, as was his wont in the olden times, on 
Visiting our sanctum, remarked, that we show 


| no change from what he remembered of us 
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twenty years ago. If this was an isolated 
ase, we would not refer to it, but it is the 
same testimony borne by many others of our 
friends under similar circumstances. 

Whilst writing, we use no glasses, so well 
preserved has been our sight—our step is still 
elastic—our general health never better, and 
we feel but little diminution in all those gen 
ial feelings which it has ever been our happi- 
ness to enjoy. We flatter ourself, that our 
mental faculties have not to a very great extent 
deteriorated, but if they have in any degree 
diminished, we have numbered among the 
many blessings we erjoy, the aid of a Junior, 
who, if his life shall be spared, we sincerely 
believe will, from the many superior advan- 
tages he enjoys over what has fallen to our 
lot, be able to be still more useful in the good 
work in which he is engaged, than his prede- 
cessor. He was specially educated for the 
business, and has a taste and talent peculiarly 
qualifying him for the labors upon which he 
has entered as his employment for life, with 
great zeal. 

We have experienced by actual trial in our 
day—for twice have we retired as we sup- 
posed for life, from the active cares of busi- 
ness—that the man who has been engaged all 
hjs earlier life in the daily duties thereof, 
‘cannot afford in advanced years entirely to 
break off—he runs great risk of impaired 
faculties, and. moreover is exposed to the 
temptations depicted by the old saw, which 
says, that the “idle man’s head is Satan’s 
work-shop.” 

Just about the time we received the letter 
which has suggested these remarks, we had 
cut out a stray leaf, which we intended for 
department, for the encour- 


” 


our “ Fireside 
agement of others like ourself, who are in the 
“sear and yellow leaf,” but Will here add it as 
a fitting accompaniment for these remarks :— 

MENTAL Vicor In OLD AGE.—Of a cele- 
brated writer, whose age is sixty-seven, it is 
said: “ He now lives in retirement, having 
given up all labors, literary and otherwise.” 
How often is this record made of men whose 


powers are unimpaired and whose labors, if 
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guished men has arisen from their ceasing, in 
advanced life, to exert their faculties, under 
the impression that they were too old to en- 
gage in any new enterprise.” 

When John Adams was ninety years of 
age, he was asked how he kept the vigor of 
his faculties up to that great age. He replied, 
“ By constantly employing them; the mind 
of an old man is like an old horse; if you 
would get any work out of it you must work 
it all the time.” 

We have many remarkable instances of 
sarnest and successful workers after they 
have passed into the period known as old 
age. 

Ecclesiastical history tells the story of Cas- 
sidorus, who, at the age of seventy, retired 
to a monastery and devoted the remaining 
twenty years of his life to literature and reli- 
gion; and of Epiphanius, who became an 
author at sixty-four and wrote several large 
works before his death. 

Between the age of fifty-eight and sixty- 
seven, Baxter wrote forty works; after the 
age of sixty-six, some of his most valuable 
works were written. 

“The only remarkable thing,” says Hannah 
More, “ which belonged to me as an author- 
ess, was that I had written eleven books after 
the age of sixty.” 

Says Lord Brougham, at the conclusion of 
his autobiography: “If any statements have 
been feebly and inaccurately rendered, it may 
be remembered that I began this attempt after 
I was eighty-three years of age, with enfee- 
bled health, failing memory, and but slight 
materials by me to assist it.” 

Plato died at the age of eighty-one, it is 
said, with pen in hand; and an account is 
given of another who wrote a history of his 


’ 


| times at the age of one hundred and fifteen. 


continued might bless the world to the end | 


of time. 

It is said of Arnauld, the Jansenist, that-he 
wished his friend Nicole to assist him in a 
new work. Nicole replied: “ We are now 
old; is it not time to rest?” “ Rest,” ex- 


claimed Arnauld, “ have we not all eternity | 


to rest in?” 
Dr. Samuel Miller says: “'There is no doubt 
that the premature dotage of many distin- 


On the Cultivation of Cotton. 


In our October No. we presented some gene- 
ral hints, from the Commissioner of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, for the consideration of Cotton 


Planters, having reference to the 
selection of seed, and promised to follow it up 
with a paper which we find in the Rural Caro- 
linian, from the pen of one of the most in- 
telligent and successful planters of the South, 
David Dickson, Esq., of Georgia, a gentleman 
who, in years gone by, frequently favored us 


special 


with valuable papers upon the subject of Agri- 
culture, and who has been of late years con- 
sidered as an oracle by the people of his 
section, in all matters pertaining to the Plan- 
tation. 
Plain Rules for Cotton Culture. 
By Davip Dickson, oF GEorata. 

My purpose is not to enter into a lengthy 
and elaborate discussion of the nature and 
characteristics of the cotton plant, but simply 
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to give a few plain and practical rules to be 
observed in its cultivation. 

The cotton plant is subject to many disas- 
ters, and requires great care in its cultivation. 
It is a tender plant, and requires that its sur- 
roundings should be favorable, in order to in- 
sure its proper growth and development, and 
hence it is necessary to give it every possible 
advantage, from first to last, in its planting 
and cultivation. The success of a cotton crop 
depends as much upon the proper preparation 
of the land before planting, as upon the after 
cultivation of the cotton; therefore, it is of the 
utmost importance to have the soil thoroughly 
prepared before a single seed is planted. 

This can only be done by ploughing deeply, 
and breaking up the ground very fine; and 
unless this is done, the cotton will not stand a 
drought without shedding its forms, as cloddy 
land will not stand a drought. 

If the soil is stiff and liable to break up in 
clods when ploughed with an ordinary plough, 
the sweep is, in my opinion, the best plough 
that can be used to make the soil fine in 
breaking up such land. It is true that it will 
have to be broken several times before bedding, 
but still very little, if any time will thereby 
be lost, as it makes a wide furrow, and an acre 
of ground can be broken up almost three times 
as quickly with a wide sweep, as it can with 
a scooter. In cultivating cotton, sweeps from 
20 to 24 inches across the wings, should be 
used altogether, as they never make the land 
cloddy. In stiff land plough twice in the same 
furrow, the first and second ploughing in or- 
der to make the soil fine and deep—four fur- 
rows will plough out a row, and then set the 
sweeps to run very flat and shallow, so that 
they will not penetrate the soil more than an 
inch or an inch and a half, and run only twice 
or three times in the row. 

This shallow ploughing is necessary to avoid 
cutting or breaking the lateral roots of the 
plant, which is always fatal to cotton, causing 
it to shed its fruit and thereby lose a portion 
of its first crop. The finer and deeper you 
can make the soil between the rows before the 


cotton begins to take on forms, the more effec- | 
tually will it resist drought and the greater | 
For deep sandy soil, how- 


will be its yield. 
ever, light skimming is best at all times. The 
width of the rows should be regulated by the 
climate and soil in which the cotton is planted. 
In a northern climate or on moist flat lands, 
or bottom lands, the rows should be wide 
enough, (according to the variety of cotton 
planted,) to prevent the branches from inter- 
locking, in order that the cotton may get suffi- 
cient air and sunshine to make it mature and 
open early. The stand should be thick in the 
drill, say 3 stalks for every foot, to keep down 
the sap of the cotton to hasten its maturity. 
For such a climate and such soils, the early 
cluster variety of cotton is best ; and it should 
be planted on high beds and should be kept up 
inits cultivation in order to keep the soil as 
warm as possible. In sections far north, for 
cotton, it would be well to stir the soil shallow 
after every rain to increase the heat. By a 


strict observance of this rule, I think that the 
production of cotton could be successfully ac- 
complished at least one degree North of the 


| present limit of its cultivation. 


In the middle portion of the cotton growing 
section, the rows should not be very wide in 
order that the branches may interlock freely, 
with a good stand in the drill, say two stalks 
for every foot. In the southern portion of the 
cotton section, (except on damp or bottom 
lands,) the rows should be narrow, especially 
on dry sandy soil, or in sections subject to 
long droughts, (such as some portions of Texas 
and Southern California.) in order that the 
land may be well shaded and kept compara- 
tively cool to prevent the heat of July and 
August from causing the cotton to shed its 
fruit. Moreover, the cotton should be planted 
end cultivated on a flat surface. 

In sections subject to drought, cotton should 
be planted very early, (even at the risk of its 
having to be planted over,) in order that a fair 
crop may be made before the heat of summer 
comes upon it, 

The success of cotton raising depends very 
much upon the variety of cotton planted. 
For a gencral crop, I consider, my last im- 
provement on my Early Cluster variety, the 
best that I have ever used, as it produces a 
large crop of Lolls on a comparatively small 
stalk, and matures very early, thereby insur- 
ing in sections subject to the cotton worm, a 
fair proportion of bolls before the worm ap- 
pears. 

The foregoing hastily written views are sub- 
mitted to the public with the hope that they 
may be of some little benefit to the cotton 
planter, and even if they do not embody a 
correct system of cotton culture, that they 
will at least be instrumental in directing the 
minds of those who are concerned to a 
thorough investigation of the matter which 
will eventually lead to a satisfactory solution of 
the question, “What is the best practical mode 
of cultivating coiton?” 





Preparing Cotton for the Market. 


Those living in the cities where markets for 
Cotton are established, have no doubt wit- 
nessed the damage and loss sustained by the 
planter, in consequence of the bad condition 
of the bags in which the Cotton is packed. 
In passing around our wharves, we have fre- 
quently noticed that a large portion of the 
bags have been torn off, and the Cotton left 
at the mercy of every passer-by, and many a 
pound is thus filched, beside the legalized pick- 


| ings which all handlers of the fibre consider 
| themselves entitled to appropriate to their 


own use, as perquisites. Neat packing is of 
no sinall importance in the sale of Cotton 
justly remarks the Home Journal, of N. Or- 
leans, and no little taste may be displayed in 
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making the packages, attaching the ties, mark- 


ing, branding, &c. These may be small mat- 


ters apparently, but in the aggregate of four | 
million of bales, it tells wonderfully on the | 
The | 


results of the income from the crop. 
following additional suggestions are made 
upon this subject: 

“ Whether our cotton crops are full or short, 
we need not say to sensible planters that too 
much pains cannot be taken in preparing 
cotton for market, for they will be well re- 
munerated by the additional price which a 
good article always brings. The first thing 
to be attended to is to have it gathered free 
from trash. With a little care and oversight 
wonders can be effected in this way, and 
hands, with a short training, will pick almost 
if not quite as much without trash as with it. 
It should never be gathered when wet. And 
here it may not be out of place to remark 
that one of the very best sanatory rules of a 
plantation is never, before frost, to send out 
your hands to pick, until the dew has nearly 
or quite disappeared. It saves times in the 
long run, as well as health and life. Cotton 
should never be ginned until the seed is so dry 
as to crack between the teeth. If damp, it is 
preferable to dry in the shade, as the sun ex- 
tracts the oil and injures the staple. If by 
accident, however, it gets wet, there is no 
alternative but to put it on the scaffold. It is 
of great importance to sort the cotton care- 
fully into its several qualities in ginning and 
packing, for by mixing all kinds together the 
average of the price is certainly lowered. A 
few old hands or very young ones, and inva- 
lids, will earn excellent wages in a gin-house 
at this occupation.” 


——-*@¢ 


Northern and Southern Farming. 


The monthly Report from the Agricultural 
Bureau, for Aug. and Sept., contains an inter- 
esting correspondence between Judge Watts, 
the Commissioner of the Department, and 
the Beach Island Farmers’ Club, at Augusta, 
Geo., upon the comparative advantages of 
the different methods of farming at the North 
and South, with particular reference to the 
cost and profits of culture. The necessity of 
devoting a large portion of our space, this 
month, to accounts of our State and other 
Fairs, prevents our giving entire, as we con- 
templated doing, the correspondence, or at 
least the reply of the Committee of the Club 
to Judge Watts, which embraces the main 
points of the Commissioner’s letter. We 
must therefore be content with as brief a 
synopsis as we can make of it. 

The letter of the Judge was referred to a 
committee of the Club, consisting of Messrs. 
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| Paul F. Hammond, Wm Pinckney Starke, 
and Wm. H. Atkinson, who say in their re- 
port, that— 


“Mr. Watts draws attention to the fact, 
that the ‘short experience’ of Southern plan- 
ters does not justify the conclusion that the 
| work of the farm cannot be profitably done 
| by hired labor, and after stating that farmers 
| of the Northern and Middle States ‘ live com- 
fortably, improve their farins, and often grow 
rich,’ continues, ‘with your soil and superior 
climate, there is no reason why you may not 
do the same thing, especially as the product 
of your land has a greater money value, acre 
for acre, than in the MidJle States.’ Of the 
correctness of this view (say the Committee,) 
there is not a reasonable doubt—but we have 
had our days of gloom, and there is still some 
discouragement and anxiety—but the Com- 
mittee considers that the failures that have 
occurred, arise from causes which lie mainly 
outside the province of legitimate planting.” 


They add :— 


“ Neither our soil, our climate, our products, 
(the money value of our great staples in the 
market,) nor our labor, can fairly be taxed 
with them. In reference to the latter, it is 
only fair to the negro (the chief laborer) to 
state, that away from the towns and villages, 
and the malign influence of politics, as a rule, 
whenever fairly treated, he has been docile, 
steady and effective, comparing, favorably, we 
believe, with hireling laborers elsewhere, and 
unquestionably the best workers in our cot- 
ton-fields. Mr. Watts’ statement that “it is 
undoubtedly true that a hired laborer at the 
North will do double as much work in a day 
as a black man will do in the South,” isa 
popular notion there and here, but one, we 
believe, that could hardly be sustained by 
facts. In many kinds of labor, incident to 
small grain and grass culture, rearing stock, 
and managing the more complex agricultural 
implements, the negro has little practice, and 
therefore possesses little skill. But he is a 
good plowman, following the team as far as 
it ought to be driven in a day, and doing well, 
not only the coarser work in the preparation 
of the soil, but also the more delicate manip- 
ulations required by the young plant. And 
with the hoe, the chief implement in cotton 
culture, he has, from long -training, acquired 
celerity, precision, and in short, efficiency, 
which the laborer of any other country would 
find it hard to rival. To get full work from 
him it is necessary for him to feel that his pay 

| is sure, and a part of it at least in some shape 
| directly before him, and to thoroughly under- 
stand that the amount of work will be re- 
quired of him, and that he can and ought to 
| do it; which, doubtless, are about the only 
| conditions under which full work is got from 
| the hired laborer anywhere.” 

The Committee allude to the remarks of 

Judge Watts, that Southerners who are pecu- 


| liarly an agricultural people, yet on their 
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farms there is a manifest indifference and care- 
lessness about their condition—in other words, 
a slovenliness in the care of fences, gates, and 
outbuildings—and while admitting the just- 


ness of the censure, and the propriety of 


amending their ways in these matters, yet they 
deem it unnecessary, and that it would hard- 
ly be prudent for them to emulate the prim 
New England or Middle 
“Our planting is done on a 


neatness of the 
States farmer. 
much larger scale and under very different 
conditions. Their handsome barns, neat brick 


out-buildings, painted yearly, multiplicity of 


expensive stone fences, &c., are no more es- 
sential to us than are the decorations of the 
fancy store to the wholesale grocery.” 

The Committee quote the description given 
in Judge Watts’ letter, of the operations of a 
thrifty Northern farmer, and proceed to com- 
pare the results between it and a farm or 
plantation in their own State. 

“An improved farm is instanced by the 
Judge (they say) of ‘about 120 acres, in the 
interior of Pennsylvania, worth about $100 an 
acre, or $12,000. It is stocked with 6 horses 
or mules, (the work would sometimes be done 
by 4,) 8 cows and as many young cattle; 
sometimes 12 sheep; 10 to 15 hogs; and the 
force which works is generally the farmer and 
his two sons, or if he has but one, he must 
have one hired hand. Adding the value of 
the stock,-of the necessary supplies, outfit in 
wagons, carts, implements, seeds, &c., and 
ready money required to carry on the work 
to the original cost of the farm, we will find 
the investment to be probably between 
$16,000 and 17,000 The money value of the 
gross products of this farm in wheat, oats, 
and corn, is placed at $2,280, to which must 
be added $600 realized for potatoes, turnips, 
fruit, garden vegetables, butter, eggs, and 
poultry. All the hay, fodder, and straw, are 
consumed on the farm; the wool is worked 
into clothing and blankets, and after pro- 
viding bread and clothing for his family, teed 
for his stock, and paying for his blacksmith’s 
work and repairs of farm improvements, &c., 
a net cash balance is left in the hands of the 
farmer of $1,000. This we are told is the re- 
sult of the operations of a thrifty farmer who 
understands his business. He takes his break- 
fast and has his horses fed, geared and water- 
ed, that they may be in the field at sunrise. 
He gets his dinner about 11 o’clock a. m., and 
isin the field again by 12 o’clock, and quits 
work about sundown.” 

The Committee proceed to show that the 
results here given are not such as might safely 
be calculated on in planting in the South with 
equal capital, care and industry—and thus 
presents the case :— : 

“ We will instance a plantation of 800 acres 
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among the better class of uplands in a healthy 
locality in Edgefield or Barnwell, or the 
adjacent counties of Georgia, about which 
we can speak with authority and accuracy 
from our perfect familiarity with them. Sup- 
posing this place to have the usual improve- 
ments, with 500 acres of cleared land and 300 
in the woods, and the labor secured and 
work commenced early in January, the fol- 
lowing figures will show about how the in- 
vestment should be made and what results 
could be obtained the first year: 

Cash Outlay.—800 acres land, $8,000; 10 
mules, $1,750; 2 wagons, $300; 3 carts, $150; 
2 yoke oxen, $150; 1,000 bushels corn, $1,000; 
seeds, $150; gears and implements, $300; 
guano, $900; wages, 22 hands, $2,200; extra 
do., $400 ; feed, 22 hands, $550. Total $15,850. 

Crop.—Cotton, 250 acres, 100 bales, at 20 
cts , $10,000; Corn, 150 acres, 1,500 bushels, 
$1,500; Oats, 25 acres, 375 bushels, $300; 
4.000 bushels Cotton Seed, $600; total, 
$12,400. 

Assets.—The land, mules, wagons, carts, 
oxen, gears and implements, (allowance be- 
ing made for wear and tear in all but the 
land,) $10,125. 

pO Ae Teer Se $10,125 

Crop value....... 12,400 | 

——— $22,525 

Cash outlay - 15,850 

Balance... 


eeeee 


- $6,675.” 


This result is shown, independent of for- 
age, fruits, vegetables, milk, butter, poultry, 
pork, mutton, beef, &e, which could be 
realized almost without any appreciable in- 
crease of expenditure—4 bales to the hand is 
allowed. The following actual results, from 
the operations of members of the Club the 
last year, are given, to prove that the results 
of the above calculations are clearly within 
the limits of what may be done: 


“Mr. Page, from 18 acres of improved up- 
land planted in cotton, obtained in money 
$2,150. His entire crop, with 5 hands and 5 
mules, was 19 bales of cotton and 2,400 bush- 
els of corn, besides peas, pumpkins, sweet po- 
tatoes, and forage and 4,000 pounds of pork. 
This plantation was bought by Mr. Page five 
years ago for $4,000 in currency. 

“Mr E. 8. Hammond, on a poor quality of 
upland worth $6 per acre, (recently bought 
for that,) worked two hands and two mules; 
money value of cotton, corn, hay and sweet 
potatoes, $1,600, besides 1,500 pounds of pork, 
and fruit and garden vegetables in great 
abundance. 

‘Mr. G. B. Mills, on medium up!and, worked 
three hands and made 21 bales of cotton, corn 
and forage in abundance, and 500 bushels of 
sweet potatoes 

“Mr. B. T Page, managing for Mr. Barny 
Dunbar, worked thirty hands, and made 161 
bales of cotton, 3,000 bushels of corn, 400 





— 


bushels of peas, besides forage, sweet pota- | 


toes, vegetables and fruits in abundance, and 
killed 7,500 pounds of pork. The plantation 
on which this crop was made was bought two 
years ago for $9,700 in currency.” 

In answer to the question that might be 
asked, “if cotton culture is so profitable, why 
are cotton Jands so cheap, and why have the 
planters not grown rich?’ the Committee 
make a reply, which we will hereafter give 
in their own language, the proceedings con- 
nected with the Cattle Shows, and other mat- 
ters pressing upon us, crowding it out this 
month. 

A copy of this report, by the Committee, 
was forwarded to Judge Watts, who in ac- 
knowledging its reception, says that he “ can- 
not forbear the expression of pleasure which 
its perusal had afforded,” and adds :— 


“T feel sure that southern planters will be 
much edified by the dispassionate and very 
sensible views which have been thus so clearly 
expressed. I will take care that their opin- 
ions shall not be lost. 

“This Department is not unmindful of the 
condition of the southern people, and it is in 
no spirit of exultation that we declare its 
purpose, in the exercise of its legitimate 
powers, to aid those who most need all its 
information and the benefits it has to bestow. 

“] note the remarks made in the report on 
the subject of the size of farms, and am not at 
all surprised at its reckonings, for your early 
teachings run thus; and you will be no more 
surprised at the expression of my conviction, 
that one-half of 800 acres, under proper culti- 
vation, and with far less labor, will make a 
greater product. 

“Tf southern planters will believe and act 
upon the fact that there is an element of 
fertility given to the soil by a proper rotation 
of crops, Which no amount or quality of applied 
fertilizers will long continue to supply, they 
will be greatly benefitted You may make 
the earth drunk with applied manures and 
stimulants, but it is a drunkenness which 
stimulates to ultimate exhaustion and death.” 


In the rejoinder of the club to this letter of 
the Commissioner, the correspanding secre- 
tary says: 


“Your letter in response to the report of 


our committee is so kindly complimentary, 
and expresses such generous sentiments to- 
ward our people in their present exhausted 
condition, and coming from so distinguished 
a source, that I beg leave, in the name of our 
society, to return you our very warm thanks 
for the same.” 

We with great pleasure present to the con- 
sideration of our readers, the facts contained 
In our last, 
and on frequent occasions, we have referred 


in the above correspondence. 
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to the great advantages which would accrue 
to men of small means, as well as to capital- 
ists, to invest and settle in the Southern 
States, instead of spending a life of hardship 


and toil in the far West, to accumulate large 


tracts of land to leave to their children, which 
by the time they are to take their departure 
from the earth, will be f. und to be no more 
fertile than are those in the South which are 
now classed as “worn out.” The statistics be- 
fore us, of Michigan, and other Western States, 
which may be considered comparatively new 
ones, show that an average of but 12 bushels of 
wheat to the acre can be raised, and resort is 
to be had to fertilizers there, as well as at the 
South, to produce remunerating crops. 

The Presidential election, 
which has so strongly commanded the time 
and attention of our people, will, ere this 
readers, have 


One word more. 


reaches some of our distant 
been decided—whatever may be the result, 
the Southern landholders should determine 
that henceforth their every effort shall be 
made to prove to the world that immigrants 
from whatever quarter they may come, will 
all 
such are offered “paying investments, and 
or “if those suffering from 
the diseases incident to city life or a colder 


receive a cordial welcome, and that to 
pleasant homes,” 


climate,” let it be shown that the advantages 
and blessings of the rich and desirable coun- 
try which is now opening to them at the 
South are worthy of their consideration and 
examination. 


a --_2e@e- — 


An Inguiry. 


Messrs. Sam’l Sands & Son: 

Being a reader of your interesting and 
highly valuable “American Farmer,” | desire 
to get some information of you in regard to 
a plant called botanically Ulex europaeus; in 
German, Stechginster; in French, ? Ajoue or 
genet espineux. Dr. Schmidt, in his cele- 
brated essay on the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, says that this plant will yield out 
of 6 pounds of seed on an acre, from 10 to 15 
tons of provender per acre, and that no grass 
or clover will come up to its value as regards 
the quality and quantity of milk and butter 
it produces. The plant looks almost like the 
young shoots of a juniper tree, and must be 
ground before given to the cattle. The French 
agricultural writer, M. Calvel, recommends it 
for the improvement of sterile soil 

Query.—Has this plant ever been tried or 
extensively cultivated in this country, and 
with what success? How do climate and 
soil agree with this plant? 
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Please let me know all about it, as I would 
like to try it, if success is probable. 

Truly yours, A. JACKSON. 

Fred’k Co., Md., Oct. 3, °72. 

We submitted this letter to Dr. PR. Uhler, 
of the Peabody Institute of this city, who is 
widely known as an accomplished entomolo- 
gist and botanist. 


sponse. 


Below we give his re- 
If any of our readers can give us 
any information as to whether the cultivation 
of the plant in question has ever been at- 
tempted in this country, and if so, with what 
results, we should be glad to hear from them. 
—Kds. A. Far. 

The plant referred to is the European Furze, 
a plant common enough in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France, and very hardy, growing 
in sheltered situations among the highlands 
of Northern England, at an altitude of 2000 
feet. Inthe Scotch highlands it extends as 
high as 1100 feet above the sea. “ The young 
branches bruised and given to cattle and 
horses in the green state, are found highly 
nutritive as fodder.” The variety, Ulex stricta, 
lacking the prickles of the common form, is 
the one preferred for cattle. It is sometimes 
used for hedges. It is, in its natural state, a 
compact bush, erect, evergreen, from 2 to 5 
feet high, having rich yellow flowers, and a 
brown pod for the fruit. 

In Europe it will grow in any tolerably 
good soil that is dry ; and it is readily propa- 
gated by seeds, or by cuttings placed in sand. 
I regret not to be able to inform you respect- 
ing its introduction into this country, more 
than to say that the double variety has been 
grown in gardens in Philadelphia. 

For botanical details, ete., I would refer 
you to Loudon’s Encyclopedia of trees and 
shrubs, article Ulex. Also, the article Furze, 
in Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 

Yours truly, P. R. UHLER. 
eabody Institute, Baltimore, Oct. 16, °72. 


a 


Cultivating the Grasses at the South. 


In our last we noticed the fact that consid- 
erable interest is being aroused in the Southern 
States, in regard to the cultivation of clover 
and the grasses, and referred to the remark of 
Mr. Witherspoon, of 8. C., that one of his 
neighbors had cut eleven tons of hay from 


We have since received several 
orders from others, who have been equally 
successful, for supplies of seeds—and Mr. 
Witherspoon has duplicated a former order 
for seed, and another added to it for a Jersey 
heifer, which we have forwarded to him from 
the herd of D. M. Matthews, Esq., of Baltimore 


county —the animal’s sire and dam _ both 
having taken first premiums at our late State 
Show. Mr. Witherspoon says: 


five acres. 
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“One of my friends is now sowing 30 acres 
in clover and grass. IL believe if we ever get 
laws to protect our property, we will sow 
grass extensively, and become stock raisers to 
a much greater extent than we now are. 
There are thousands of acres of fine land on 
our rivers, now uncultivated, which no doubt 
would bring clover finely. Our labor is be- 
coming more unreliable every year, and we 
will be forced to try some other crop than 
cotton. With our short, mild winters, stock 
raising would be a profitable business, and 
many of us would be glad to engage in it— 
but at present we are almost without law. I 
hope to give you a good account of the seed 
you send me. I have given my land a pretty 
thorough preparation I think for the seed. 1 
ploughed it well with a bull-tongue or scooter 
with two mules, crossed with Murtee’s subsoil 
plow, and crossed with bull-tongue again— 
then threw into ten foot lands with two horse 
Watt plow, after harrowing it—followed Watt 
plow with Thomas’ smoothing harrow. Will 
that do? [We should think it would.—Zd.] 
This was a piece of our stiffest bottom land, 
which had been resting five years. I burnt it 
of in September, and it was so dry that a 
heavy growth of weeds and briars were burned 
green as they stood, leaving a considerable 
covering of ashes. 

“Land that was planted in corn in June 
and September perfectly clean, I propose 
plowing with a Watt two-horse plow, run- 
ning the Thomas’ harrow, and sowing the 
clover and grass seed. We know nothing 
about the grasses, that is, what is the best and 
cheapest method of preparing the land, what 
land is best adapted to their growth, &c. 

“ Although a reader of agricultural papers 
all my life, (I learned my letters on the back 
of the old American Farmer.) I have paid but 
little attention to articles on grasses, believing 
clover would not stand our long hot summers, 
but hereafter shall look eagerly for all the in- 
formation I can get on these subjects. 

“TI saw clover last May, that was sowed 
with timothy in March, on the banks of the 
Pee Dee, which was three feet high, and 
some of the timothy measured over four feet. 
This was put in very roughly—the ground 
plowed over and the seed sown, but not cov- 
ered even by dragging brush over it. 

“Like your senior, I have seen my best 
days, but I hope if spared a few more years to 
see our river lands at least grass lands, and let 
Cutlee go to some other region where he will 
find some occupation more suitable to his ca- 
pacity than law-making. With best wishes 
for your valued paper, I am, respectfully 
yours.” 

[The above was not intended for publication, 
but we take the liberty of giving its contents 


| to our readers, to show how the work of im- 


provement is going on in the Palmetto State 
under their changed circumstances, and to 
give the very thorough mode of cultivation 
adopted by so intelligent a planter as is our 


| respected correspondent. ] 
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We present from the “ Poultry World,” an excellent monthly journal devoted exclusively 
to poultry, a handsome engraving of these fowls. Mr. Wright, the eminent English au- 
thority on all subjects connécted with the breeding of poultry, says of the Polands that they 
have certainly solid merits. They improve in appearance up to the third year; in a favor- 
able locality they are most prolific layers, never wanting to sit, and the flesh is remarkably 


good. They are, however, peculiarly susceptible to injury by dampness, and in moist situa- 
tions they die off like rotting sheep, but in warm, genial situations, on well drained grounds, 
with ample shelter against showers, they will do well and repay their owner by an ample 
supply of eggs. 


Ghe Poultry Wara. ann = have page Nand other instances which 
oo a prove conclusively that a vast improvement 
might easily be effected in nearly all our breeds 
How to Produce Luyers. were that careful selection of brood stocks 
polices made for this purpose which the fancier be- 
Mr. Wright says: In every lot of hens stows on other objects. It is to be regretted 
some will be better layers than others. Let us more is not done in this way, and having 
suppose we start with six Houdans—a cock | more room than I had, I hope myself to make 
and five hens. Probably out of this five Some experiments in this direction shortly. ] 
two may lay thirty eggs per annum more Will say now that I am perfectly certain the 
than either of the other; their eggs should be number of two hundred eggs per annum 
noticed and only these set. By following might be attained in a few years with perfect 
this for a very few years a very great increase ease were the object systematically sought; 
in ege-production may be attained. My at- and I trust these few remarks may arouse a 
tention was drawn to this subject by a friend general attention to it amongst those who 
having ‘hma pullet, which laid nearly keep poultry for eggs only, and who can 
three hundred eggs.in one twelve-month, | easily do all that is necessary without any 
though valuel as a fancy bird, and the , knowledge whatever of fancy points, or any 
quality descended to several of her progeny ; | attempt to breed exhibition birds. 
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Horticulture, | 


Fruit Trees and Pruning. 


The critical remarks of your correspondent, 
(page 356, October No. American Farmer,) 
remind me of a little incident which occurred 
some years since. 

One evening at the club, when an unusually 
large number of members were present, one 
of the horticultural fraternity was the object 
of a good natured banter concerning an arti- 
cle which appeared the day previous in a lead- 
ing horticultural periodical. After patiently 
submitting to the ordeal for a considerable 
time, this son of Adam—you will recognize 
the fact, Messrs. Editors—a fact which | ‘ar- 
winism even does not offset—that our frater- 
nity dates back to that important personage— 
appealed to the President of the club as to 
whether he would not give him credit for 
originality. The President replied: “Eh, 
mon, we gie ye full credit for that; nobody 


but verselt, Peter, could’a writ sich nonsense.” | 


P. Q. D. will doubtless see the point. 

Would it not be prudent for readers criti- 
cally inclined, to read carefully and quote cor- 
rectly? Your correspondent says, N. F. F. 
has fallen into a grave mistake—that of plant- 
ing dwarf fruit trees where the soil is poor, 
light and unfavorable to the production of 
fruit, &. What I said, in reply to “Amateur 
Orchardist” reads thus: “If your locality be 
poor light soil, with sub-scil unfavorable to 
the production of fruit,” &. P. Q. D. then 
proceeds to show that the quince is a surface- 
rooting subject, having very few tap-roots. Is 
not that a very good reason for recommend- 
ing quince as a stock where the swb-scil is un- 
favorable to root growth? In light soil, young 


roots of the quince can run freely enough, | 


and we give “Amateur Orchardist” credit for 
sufficient sense to know that-it is not neces- 
sary to keep his soil poor. 

By way of illustration, I cite two cases of 
an opposite nature: The most magnificent 
culture of fruit trees in the miniature style I 
have ever seen, is at Sawbridgeworth, the 
nurseries of Mr. Thos. Rivers. Pyramidal 
and cordon trees, miniature bushes in pots 
and in the open ground, all densely laden 
with the finest fruits, attest the success at this 
establishment. And in speaking of pyrami- 


dal trees, I mean what I say, and not the mis- | 


erable half a dozen leader deformities one too 
frequently sees dubbed pyramids—and whilst 


according the fullest meed of praise to Mr. | 


Rivers for his skill in availing himself of, and 
putting to the utmost possible use the advan- 


tage he possesses, I am still of opinion that | 


much of his success is due to the light, calca- 
reous nature of the soil of his nurseries. Tree 
growth at this place is sturdy, short-jointed 
wood, abundantly supplied with fruit buds. 
Nor do I mention Sawbridgeworth as an ex- 
ceptional case—by no means. My experience 
and observation have fully confirmed in my 
mind the fact that the advice given to “Amp- 


teur Orchardist”’ is, under the circumstances, 
the best that could be given, and I would now 
reiterate it. If your soil be light, with sub- 
soil unfavorable to the production of fruit, or, 
say to tree growth, plant dwarfs; but if it be 
deep and rich, plant standards; give them 
room and let them grow. By the term stand- 
ard, we do not signify trees with a tall stem, 
but those worked upon a free stock. 

Now for an opposite case to Sawbridge- 
worth. We will make a visit to the valley of 
the Thames. Here the soil is a deep, rich 
alluvial loam, just the reverse of that of Mr. 
Rivers’ nurseries; here, too, tree growth is 
somewhat different; instead of the dwarf 
miniature trees we have spoken of, we have 
large, Vigorous trees of rampant growth, and 
very fruitful while young, but as they attain 
age, the fruit is excellent in quality, and in 

| quantity immense. 

I have cited two extreme cases, and betwixt 
the two, many modifications are possible ; but, 
through the ever-changing fashions of horti- 
culture, my own experience has ever borne 
out the deductions to be drawn from the cases 
| given. 

P. Q. D-gives a little advice gratis; very 
well in its way. Is it fair to suppose that had 
a correspondent enquired of him as to the 
best method of irrigating a piece of land for 
some special purpose, that he would advise 
that Cacti, and other succulent plants be 
grown, as being better adapted to the nature 
of the soil? Whether such advice would be 
more acceptable to an enquirer than would a 
direct answer to the question put, is not for 
me to decide. {£ may however state, that I 
feel it my duty to answer questions when sent 
through the agency of the American Farmer, 
to the best of my knowledge, believing that 
' correspondents know their own wishes. 

In reference to the article on grafting, your 
critic is singularly unfortunate. He says: 
“ Your same correspondent, N. F. F., in the 
April No., says the tongue graft is very sel- 
dom used in this country.” I did not say 
| anything of the kind, either in the American 

Farmer or any periodical whatever; and as 
your correspondent knows the exact number 
per cent. of tongue grafts, can he also tell me 
how many per cent. of the following subjects 
would succeed if tongue grafted, viz: [lex, 
Quercus, Juglans, Acer, of the Javanese spe- 
cies, or, perhaps, more correctly, varieties, 
and some others which might be mentioned, 
to say nothing of resinous subjects? As to 
| the assertion that “trees grafted in this way 
heal over in half the time that any other graft 
| will do,” your readers will accept according 
| to their own knowledge. 
I am intimately acquainted with some most 
| excellent knifesmen who prefer other modes of 
| grafting to the one in question. And I be- 
lieve, too, they have perfect liberty to do so. 
| But so far as the article on grafting is con- 
| cerned, it is of the smallest consequence. 
Cuts of the simple forms of grafting are 
| given; the operation, which is a simple one, 
| is explained, and I give our rurel popletion 





credit for sufficient common sense to under- 


stand. 

I would just say in conclusion, that the 
words of the poet are of pretty wide applica- 
tion : 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us, 
It wad fra mony a blunder free us 
An foolish notion.” N. F. F. 


greens. 

The very fine collection of Evergreen trees 
and shrubs exhibited at the late State Fair by 
Mr. Wm. D. Brackenridge, attracted much at- 
tention, and as all of them are hardy in this 
latitude, we give a list of the varieties shown, 
as being both useful and interesting. The 
first premium was awarded Mr. B. 

Acuba japonica; A. do. viridis; A. mag- 
nifica. Abies excelsa; A. morinda; A. men- 
ziesii; A. canadensis; A. microsperma (new.) 
Berberis japonica; B. aquifolia; B. Fortunii; 
B. Leschenaultii. Buxus sempervirens; B. do. 
fol. aurea; B. do. fol. argentea; B. Fortunii; 
B. elata. Belis jaculifolia. Cupressus thyo- 
ides fol. aurea; C. ericoides; C. funebris; C. 
macracarpa; C. Lawsoniana; C. Knightii; C. 
fortuosa. Cephalotaxus Fortunii, Mass; C. 
do., Femina. Cedrus Deodara. 
microphylla. Cryptomeria japonica; C. nana. 
Dacrydium Franklinii. Eleagnus argentea 
fol. aurea. Euonymus japonica; E. do. fol. 
argentea; E. do. fol. ovata aurea; E. do. radi- 
cans variegata; E. do. tricolor. Frenella au- 
rea variegata. Fitzroya Patagonica. [lex 
aquifolia; I. do. fol. argentea; I. latifolia; I. 
pachyphylla; I. trifurcata; I. spiralis. Junip- 
erus Sabina; J. communis pendula; J. ob- 
longa pendula; J. 
do. nana; J. Chinensis; J.recurva; J. glauca; 
J. squamata; J. repens; J. Oxycedrus; J. 
pheenicea. Lygustrum japonica; do. fol. au- 
rea variegata. “Libocedrus decurrens; L. chi- 
lensis. Magnolia grandiflora, var. ferruginea. 
Olea ilicifolia. Picea pectinata; P. balsamea; 
P. Nordmaniana; P. Pinsapo; P. polita; P. 
homolepis; P. grandis. 
tris; P. Mugho; P. montereyensis. Prunus 
Laurocerasus. 
aurea; R. pisifera; R. obtusa; 
pan. 
sima; R. maximum rosea. Ruscus aculeata; 
R. hypoglossum. Scyadopetis vertecillata. 
Sequoia sempervirens. 
T. Dovastonii; T. chinensis; T. baccata; T. 
do. fol. aurea; T. do. fructo-lutea; T. ad- 


pressa; T. hibernica; T. japonica; T. pyra- | 
Thuja filiformis; T. ericoides; T. | 
meldensis; T. globosa; T. cristata; T. nana; | 
T. occidentalis; T. do. fol. aurea; T. siberica; | 


midalis. 


T. gigantea; T.tartarica; T. pyramidallis; T. 
spiralis; T. densa, seedling of W. D. Bracken- 


ridge; T. aurea; T. Sieboldii; T. compacta ; | 


Cotoneaster | 


hibernica; J. Suecica; J. | 


Pinus strobus; P. | 
Cembra; P. excelsa; P. Austriaca; P. sylves- | 


Retinospora plumosa; R. do. | 


R. sp. from Ja- | 
Rhododendron rosea alba; R. superbis- | 


Taxus elegantissima ; | 
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T. elegantissima; T. orientalis. Thujopsis 
borealis; T. dolabrata; T. do. fol. argentea. 
Torreya taxifolia. Wellingtonia gigantea. 


Vegetable Garden—Work for Nov. 


Clearing away the remains of old crops, 


| burning weeds, preparing by plowing and 


sub-soiling for next Spring’s crops, will give 
enough to do as long as the ground will ad- 


ie z | mit of working in it. 
Mr. Brackenridge’s Display of Ever- | 


Asparagus should be set if possible this fall 
rather than in Spring. There is no danger of 
heaving out if the plants are set at proper 
depth, and growth begins much earlier tor the 
fall planting. Always give a liberal coating 
of good manure, and also, if practicable, a 
good dose of salt. Potash, which ashes will 
furnish, is also an excellent dressing for this 
crop. 

Celery is kept during the winter in trenches 
just as deep as the plants are tall, and 10 or 
12 inches wide, and so situated that no water 
can enter. The plants are put in the trenches 
so as to fill them entirely, and the tops are 
covered with some loose light stuff like straw 
or leaves 

Beets, Carrots and Parsnips, that are to be 
dug, should be taken up now, if not done 
already, and secured as recommended in our 
last No. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers are kept in good 
condition by pulling up and setting them 
heads down and roots up, as closely packed 
together as they will lie on ground which is 
high and well drained, when they are covered 
with earth from four to six inches in depth. 
This covering process should not be com- 
pleted however until the weather grows cool 
and the ground liable to freeze. 

German Sprouts and Spinach should have 
some slight. protection, such as leaves or 
straw. 

Rhubarb ought preferably to be planted now 
rather than in Spring. Plantations are readily 
made from the old plants, any piece of which 
having a bud will form a plant. 

Gather together and put under cover tools 
and implements that are done with for the 
season. Have heavy soils ploughed or spaded 
up so that the frost may improve their tex- 
ture and admit of their earlier working in 
Spring. Clear up your ground and remember 
whatever work can be done now advances 
considerably that to be done in the Spring. 

sFcindncemesptisisiiliteesnate tthe tle 

Two Crops tN ONE SEASON IN ALABAMA. 
—A correspondent in Franklin county gives 
the following facts: April 22, he sowed one 
acre in Hungarian grass; by June 19 it was 
fit to cut; he took off the crop, and planted 
corn June 30,and it made 30 bushels. March 
15, he sowed four acres of Norway oats; cut 
a very heavy crop July 1; planted the land 
to corn on the 12th and 13th, and made fully 
30 bushels. The land on which this experi- 
ment was made had been under cultivation 
thirty-five years, and the season was unusu- 
ally dry. 
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The ‘Dairy. 


Butter Making. 





The dairy products of Chautauqua Co., N. 
Y., alone are estimated at $2,000,000 per an- 
num, and of the whole country at $600,000,000. 
Any method of procedure giving even a very 
small per centage of increase, amounts in the 
aggregate to a very large sum—consequently 
any practice increasing the net profit, or even 
increasing the average yield of our dairies, is 
earnestly to be sought for and adopted. 

At a late meeting of the West N. Y. Butter 
Making Association, the most profitable dairy, 
it was reported, was that of John Robinson, 
Milford, Otsego Co. He keeps nine cows on 
19 acres, and made last year 2,708 Ibs. butter. 
He soils exclusively, feeding rye, clover, corn 
and oats as green forage, and feeding hay and 
sowed corn in the winter. He estimated the 
yield of two acres of sowed corn, cured for 
winter, as equal in value to 18 tons of hay. 
He bought, in addition to the crops of his 19 
acres, one ton of bran and 98 bushels of corn- 
meal. His cows are grades—Ayrshires, Short- 
Horns and Devons. His winter feed of grain 
is two quarts boiled oats, two quarts bran and 
one quart cornmeal to each cow, fed at twice. 
He thinks soiling pays in improving his farm. 
Mr. Hall said that cooling the milk in warm 
weather is now practiced extensively, and in- 
creases the yield of butter from 25 to 50 per 
cent, 

O. C. Blodgett, of Fredonia, then read an 
essay on the regular subject for discussion at 
this meeting: “ How to handle milk so as to 
get the largest profit.” He gave the following 
essential rules for the profitable handling of 
milk : 

Milk must in all cases be drawn in the clean- | 
est manner from healthy cows. All the pails, 
pans and other dairy utensils must be sweet 
and clean. The dairy room must be light, 
sweet and airy, not exposed to any odor what- 
ever. After the milk is strained it must‘ be 
kept quiet and undisturbed, at a temperature | 
of 60°, for from 40 to 48 hours. The chemical 
change called souring has then begun, and the 
milk must be skimmed. It could stand longer, 
but the value and the quality-of the cream 
continually deteriorates after that length of 
time. The cream must be kept at the same, 
or a lower temperature, until it. is ready for 
churning. Experience has decided that the | 
dash churn is the best, and that the cream 
should be churned from 30 to 60 minutes, at a 
temperature of 62°, before the butter “ comes.” 
After the butter is “ gathered,” and the butter 
milk drawn off, the butter must be washed in 
pure, cold water until every particle of milk 
is washed out. No economy of pure air or 
water should be practiced ina dairy, Afte1 


washing, the butter must be salted with Ash- 
ton salt, at the rate of # to 1 oz. salt to each 
pound of butter. Then let it stand in a cool, 
sweet place for 24 hours; then work it again 
to get out all particles of water or brine, and 
it is then ready for the table, or for packing. 

Nearly all these conditions are under the 
control of most dairymen. The temperature 
is least under control, but by the use of a coal 
stove, or a “regulator” wood stove in cold 
weather, and ice and cold water in warm 
weather, the temperature of the dairy room 
can,in a great measure, be brought under con- 
trol. There are many methods of cooling 
milk in hot weather, nearly all of which re- 
quire the use of water in some shape. Per- 
haps a more perfect way might be invented, 
to cool the air of the room instead of the milk. 
Experiments in the construction of cool milk 
rooms are to be made in this county the com- 
ing season. 

Harp To Beat.—Dora, a pure blooded Jer- 
sey heifer, with pedigree, four years old, raised 
by €apt. Oliver Adams, of Winchendon, Mass., 
gave milk in thirty days, the last of May and 
first of June, from which was made fifty-five 
pounds of as sweet, hard and yellow butter as 
ever was eaten. Beat that who can.— Mass. 
Ploughman. . 


A correspondent of the New England Far- 
mer says:—“I bought a bag of cotton-seed 
meal and substituted one quart for two of 
shorts, feeding the remainder of shorts and 
meal as before. Within twenty-four hours 
from the first feed my cows increased more 
than one can in their milk. I am now getting 
sixteen cans a day from ten cows, two of 
which gave milk through the summer, and 
are coming in this spring. I feed them their 
shorts and meal just before turning them out 
to drink.” 


Mr. John M. C. Reed, of Georgia, writes to 
the Plantation that his Ayrshire cow “Fanny” 
has yielded him in milk at home market prices 
(63% cents per gallon on an average) $4,712.40 
in ten years’ time, besides raising quite a herd 
of fine, valuable stock. He says that she has 
averaged two gallons per day all the time. 





A correspondent at Augusta, Georgia, un- 
der date of August 31, 1872, represents that 
the jute-plant has done well in that locality, 
anc that he hopes to raise enough seed to test 
its adaptation to that climate. Another at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, states that the jute- 
plant succeeds well, and that the tamie- 
cleaning machine is well adapted to the 
preparation of jute. The Southern Ramie 
Planting Association, in the same city has 
also had encouraging success from jute-seed 
received from this Department. A specimen 
fibre, transmitted by E. Lefranc, presi- 
dent of the association, is about 4 feet long 
and of considerable tenacity. This was pre- 
pared by ramie-cleaning machine. 


of the 
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Ghe Floris 
Floriculture, &c.—Nov., 1872. 


By W. D. BrackeNnrinpesr, Florist and Nureeryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


There has not been a Fall in the vicinity of | 


Baltimore—so far as our memory serves us— 
where vegetation has been so luxuriant as the 


present one; so that this state of things has | 


ultimately proved favorable for the mercan- 


tile plant grower, whose stock of Roses, Car- | 


nations, Jasmines, Bouvardias, Euphorbias, 
&c. &c. had suffered during the past extraor- 


dinary dry summer; but tendency of this | 
growth has been more in the production of | 


wood than flowers. South of us, the three 
last named will still be in the ground, while 
the two first, here in Maryland, as well as in 
Virginia, should, before the middle of the 
mouth, be taken up and placed in 5 or 6 inch 
pots, when the straggling branches should be 
tied to stakes, and the whole placed close to- 
gether under glass, where they can be par- 
tially shaded for the first two weeks. 

Towards the middle of the month, begin to 
put in Verbena cuttings; but the longer the 
frosts permit you to delay the operation, so 
much more will be the success. Make the 
cuttings of one or two joints; never more 
than two inches long; pure sand, and a tem- 
perature of 55°, with a moderate moisture, is 
all that is required, and if properly cared for, 
in three to four weeks, they will be ready to 
place singly in small pots. 

Cuttings of Roses from fall growths, cut 
about 1'to 14 inches long, leaving only one 
bud at the top, may now be placed in sand 
in shallow boxes, or on a table in the green- 
house. Many persons imagine that Roses 
are difficult to propagate in this way, but this 
is an error, for most of the Zeas, Bourbons, 
Bengals and Noisetts root nearly as freely as 
Verbenas and Geraniums. 

If Hyacinth, Narcissus and Tulip roots, for 
winter blooming, have not been potted, this 
should be attended to at once; one Hyacinth 
root, to a 4 or 5inch pot is enough; to Nar- 
cissus roots, apply the same rule, but 3 to 5 
Tulip roots can find place in pots of the 
above size. The earth used should be porous 
and rich. When finished, the pots should be 
plunged up to the rim in sand, earth or tan- 
bark, under the greenhouse stage or cellar, 
until such times as they have pushed fibres, 
when they can be removed to a light and 
og place in the window or plant struc- 

ure. 

In order to prolong the bloom of Chrysan- 
themums, they ought to have good supplies 
of water, light and air, but so soon as they 
begin to fade, remove them from the plant 
stage, so that they do not crowd out winter- 
blooming plants of more importance. 

All Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias and 
Caladiums that have done flowering, or whose 
leaves are decayed, ought to be placed away 


39% 


in a warm, shady situation, where they wil’ 
| receive little water while in a dormant state 
Daphne Indica, Camellias and Azaleas 
ought to be kept only moderately meist dur 
| ing late fall and early winter months, but 
towards spring, a more liberal supply ot! 
| water will be necessary. Keep everything 
neat and clean in the greenhouse, and when 
| cool weather sets in, apply fire heat very 
| moderately at first, as strong fires in early 
winter will cause the buds of Camellias to 
drop, and other plants to shed their leaves 
prematurely. 


Flower Garcen and Pleasure Grounds. 


In taking up Dahlia, Tubrose, Gladiolus 
Tigridia, aud similar bulbs and roots, to pre 
serve them during the winter, see that they 
| are properly dried before storing them away 
in the cellar or root-house. They require no 
more care than does an Irish Potato. 

Various kinds of Cannas are become very 
popular as ornaments of the garden; thes« 
| keep well under the plant stage of a green- 
house, but in putting them away, a litue of 
the earth should be left about the roots, other- 
wise they are apt to shrivel. Now is a good 
time to divide and re-plant the different kinds 
of Pewonias. In performing this work, use 
the point of a blunt stick and a sharp knife, 
and observe that a bud is preserved at the 
apex of each tuber. The tree kinds succeed 
if grafted at this season on the tubers of the 
herbaceous sorts, and placed in a cold fram« 
during the winter, to be planted out in early 
spring. 

Continue to plant deciduous trees and 
shrubs during the present month. These 
will form rootlets during the winter, which 
will cause the tree or bush to start freely inte 
growth in spring. People commit a great 
error in deferring to the months of March: 
and April the planting of such trees. W« 
have tried both seasons, and know from ex- 
perience of what we speak. W. D. B. 





| The Apiary. 


Wintering Bees. 


Mr. J. W. Hosmer, of Janesville, Wis., 
the following as his method: 

To prepare bees for wintering, take you 
strong swarms, as soon as the great honey 
harvest is over, and divide them into as man) 
swarms as possible, and have each contain onc 
quart of worker bees. Give each hive a queen 
and then let them stand until cold weathe: 
comes. Then examine and see that eacl 
swarm has at least ten pounds of honey, anc 
if there is more than a quart of bees, take ou: 
of the frames and gently shake off the bee: 
leaving only one quart in the hive of th 
youngest. Then set them into a cellar wher 
it is perfectly dark, and so warm that it wil 
not freeze. Close all under ventilation, and i 


gives 
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the American frames are used, leave all of 
the mortises through the top open; at all 
events, give them full vent at the top of the 
hive. Now you have “put them to bed” for 
the long night of winter. Do not disturb 
them from peaceful slumbers by going into 
their bed room with a light. If you have not 
a cellar, prepare them as described, with bot- 
tom closed and top open, and set them ina 
dry place, close together. Lay sticks or boards 
upon the hives, slanting towards the ground, 


then cover them with straw one foot deep | 


when pressed down, upon this covering place 
dirt to the thickness of six inches, and smooth 
it down, letting it freeze. Lastly, cover it 
with litter to keep the frost in, and the work 
is done. 


——__ -—_ eee 


KAINIT. 


The following is an extract from a letter 
recently received by a very respectable house 
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| guilty of such tricks, and you may, therefore, 

| rest quiet on the subject. Crude Kainit has 
now lost cast, in Europe, and hence the party, 
foiled in its attempts to foist it on farmers on 
the continent, have naturally in view to re- 
sort to the United States to sell their article, 
because it is yet unknown there.” 





On the Use of the Roller. 


We have long been induced to believe, that 
the Roller was among the very best of our agri- 
cultural implements, and in all our sugges- 
tions in regard to the proper preparation of 
the land for the reception of the seed of most 
of our crops, we have systematically urged 
its use as tending very largely to secure the 
fullest success in the growth of the plant. 
Our main hopes of such a result rested upon 
the fact, that the comminution of the sods 


in Baltimore from one of its German corres- | 


pondents, and which will be found interesting 
in connection with our remarks in the Oct. 
No., on potash salts, and Dr. Voelcker’s state- 
ments concerning them: 

“A firm in Dessan purchased, several years 
ago, pretty large parcels of dung salt from 
the works of Anhalt Leopolshall, at a time 
when, owing to their novelty, this article was 
little known in Europe as 1o its real proper- 
ties, and the shipments were principally made 
to England. Subsequently, as other parties 
(manufacturers!) succeeded in forming con- 
nections abroad, the above firm exerted itself 
to secure, by sly means, easily managed with 
the Ducal Government of Anhalt, a monopoly 
or privilege to exclusively export the raw 
Kainit to foreign parts. Other manufactu- 
rers could only procure and export it on con- 
dition of calcining the raw materials. But 
Prussia, too, close by, has a superabundance 
of it, and is independent of Anhalt. 

The first experiments made with the Crude 


Kainit, mentioned above, proved, under some | 


very favorable circumstances, apparently sat- 
isfactory. But very soon, it became evident 
that Crude Kainit, as a fertilizer, was by no 
means acceptable as compared with the re- 
sults obtained by the calcined and ground 
Kainit. It is proved, both thoroughly and 
practically, that the damaging elements con- 
tained in the Crude Kainit, as for instance, 
the large dose of chloride of magnesium, &c., 
if not expelled by calcination, becomes injuri- 
ous to plants. The Crude contains 16 to 17 
per cent. magnesium, which works very un- 
favorably on _—— It is quite clear that the 
Crude must, from its nature, be less apprecia- 
ble than the calcined, since it contains all its 
chloride of magnesium and a large propor- 
tion of water. No doubt but several unprin- 
cipled manufacturers did import into England 
counterfeited and injurious stuff; but they 
were soon exposed, and no instance is on 
record that any respectable house proved 


tends to give a freer or speedier access to 
the young shoots, thus enabling them to en- 
joy more fully the vivifying powers of the 
sun and air in their progress. But in a lead- 
ing paper from the pen of Judge Watts, the 
present practical farmer at the head of the 
Agricultural Bureau, at Washington, in one 
of his Reports, we find other and perhaps 
even still greater advantages of the Roller 
are pointed out, than we had given it credit 
| for. We will copy that portion of a very in- 
teresting paper upon Agricultural Imple- 
| ments, in the report alluded to, as has refer- 
ence to the use of the Roller, and would call 
the special attention of our readers to the 
following views of the subject: 
“Of all the implements for use upon the 
farm, there is no one which tells of greater 
| benefits than the roller. It pulverizes the 
| clods, smooths the surface for the scythe or 
the reaper, and compacts the earth about the 
| seed and roots of plants; but above all, and 

of more importance than all, it destroys ver- 
|min. That the earth should be made fine is 
| the object of plowing and harrowing. The 
| roller greatly conduces to this. That small 
| stones and rough places should be driven out 
| of the way of the scythe or mower, is a de- 
| siderutum which every farmer will appreciate, 
| and when his seed is first sown, or when the 
| frosty winter and thawing of the spring have 
| loosened its growth upon the surface, it may 
| be imagined how it would be benefited by giving 
| it a bed in the earth again. 

“But its most useful purpose is less satis- 
factorily explained, for its proof is only found 
in the experience of its use. All know that 
most of the vermin which afflicts the farmers’ 
crop has its resting and often its breeding- 
place in the earth ; there, and upon the young 
and tender plant, where it deposits its eggs. 
The cut-worn destroys corn at the surface; 
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the Hessian fly deposits its eggs upon the 
young wheat-blade, which often falls to the 
ground. The earth, in fine, is fully charged 
with the eggs and the embryo of vermin of 
all sorts, in all stages, and in all periods of 
their existence, and it may readily be ima- 
gined what an amount of destruction would 
follow the passage of a heavy roller over the 
surface. 

“It may be said, without the fear of any- 
thing but the doubt which inexperience would 
suggest, that the farmer who constantly uses a 
roller will never suffer from cut-worm, army 
worm, Hessian fly, midge, or any pest which has 
ts origin in the earth.” 

The Commissioner recommends the roller 
made in sections, as decidedly more fit for the 
purpose recommended than the one in com- 
mon use; the latter is generally made of a 
single log, 6 to 8 feet in length, fixed in a 
frame by a gudgeon in each end; it has the 
that any farmer can 
make one on his own place, with the aid of a 
blacksmith to prepare the gudgeons—those 


advantage, however, 


however who can afford to purchase the pat- 
tern recommended by Judge Watts, (which 
will cost from $40 to $100, according to size,) 
will have a more perfect implement. It 
made of iron, of any even number of sec- 


1S 


tions, so that, in turning, while one-half goes | 


forward, the other half goes backward, and 
thus rolls all the time upon its own ground. 
The Judge adds to the description the follow- 
ing recommendation of it: 

“This roller may be properly used upon 
corn-ground before it is scored out, and soon 
after the plant shows itself at the surface; 
upon oats-ground when it is sown; upon oats 
when four or five inches high; upon young 
clover in the spring, as soon as the ground is 
sufficiently dry to allow the horses’ feet upon 
it; upon wheat-ground, to prepare it for the 
drill, and upon wheat in the spring. It can- 
not be told with any degree of certainty, when 


it is that the vermin are destroyed, but it is | 


certainly at all times and periods when they 
are in the egg and embryo. Let it not be 
said that this costs too much labor; it is labor 
most profitably spent.” 
stemmamntiinine sn 

The Signal Bureau has just had another 
success in adapting its “ Probabilities” to 
the wants of agriculture. It was nearly two 
days in advance of the frost, the visitation of 
which has been very extensive within the past 
fortnight. It is believed that the utility of 
the weather reports in premonishing severe 


| 10,000 pounds of fine red clover hay. 
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Agricultural Items. 

[We compress into as small a space as pos- 
sible, a number of articles of interest to the 
general reader. ] 

A correspondent of the Agricultural Bu- 
reau, writing from Pomaria, Newberry Co., 
S. C., represents that exclusive cotton culture 
is giving place to more diversified production. 
In evidence that this section is adapted to the 
growing of grasses, he states that in May 
last, from 24 acres of stiff, red upland, he cut 
His 
success has occasioned an extensive demand 
in the region for red clover seed. 

Another correspondent of the Department 
says, that an enterprising farmer in Missis- 
sippi has instituted experiments in raising 
fruit and in seeding down a portion of his 


|land to grass, both of which appear to have 


| the South. 


been quite successful. His orchard, embrac- 
ing winter apples, has already become a 
source of profit, and his success with grasses 
has been such as to constitute him a strong 
competitor with the hay-makers of the North. 
He has been especially successful in clover, 
obtaining a luxuriant growth of three tons to 
the acre. Having failed in seeding with smal] 
grain, he adopted the method of securing a 
stand of clover by first planting peas, and 
then following up the crop with a dressing of 
manure. And this is not an isolated case. 
Other similar experiments in Mississippi are 
said to have removed the doubts of skeptics, 
and to have confirmed the most ardent be- 
lievers in the success of cultivated grasses at 
A writer in the Rural Alabamian 


| relates an instance of remarkable success in 


| specialties. 
| the settlement of two of his countrymen, 


the growing of clover, at Tibby, in Lowndes 
County, Mississippi, to which it might be dif- 
ficult to find a parallel at the North. Upon 
a field seeded fifteen years ago to clover, and 
which has repeatedly produced both grain 
and hoed crops since, the clover crop last year 
was a most luxuriant one, although the field 
has never been seeded to clover but the one 
time. 

Mr. J. L. Labiaux,a native of France, now 
residing at Ridgway, North Carolina, writes 
the Agricultural Bureau at Washington, that 
he is making efforts for the Introduction into 
his section of experts in various agricultural 
He commenced by arranging for 


| skilled gardeners, lately employed near Phil- 


adelphia. Their capital being too small to 
purchase and stock land, Mr. Labiaux nego- 
tiated for them a partnership with a citizen of 
Raleigh, for five years, on terms mainly as 
follows: The latter furnished 66 acres of 
land near Raleigh, valued at $40 per acre, and 
$1,000 for horses, implements, seeds, manures, 
&c. The interest on this capital is to be 
an equivalent for the labor of his copartners 


frosts will enable horticulturists and farmers | who are privileged to borrow from the com- 
generally to save much of their products from | pany’s funds $15 per month, each, for the 
untimely blight, and greatly enhance the value | first six months, as a provision for their sus- 


of “ Probabilities” with the entire rural public. | tenance meanwhile. 


At the expiration of the 
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| 
partnership, the entire capital advanced is to | 
be repaid by the company, when the surplus 
accumulated will be equally divided. The 
arrangement was perfected last November, 
and, at this time, is working to the satis- | 
faction of all parties concerned. Since the | 
inauguration of this enterprise, Mr. Labiaux 
has formed other associations of like charac- 
ter, one of which is a partnership between 
himself and Mr. V. Clerc, from Vaucluse, | 
France, chiefly for the purpose of viniculture ; 
but the latter being an expert in’ the culture 
of madder, it is intended to devote four or | 
five acres to that specialty. 
Mr. Labiaux further informs us that a 
steam fruit-drying establishment has been | 
recently erected at Ridgway. It uses the | 
“Baltimore process” of pneumatic evapora- | 
tion, claimed to be covered by the patents of | 
Marshall P. Sinith, of Baltimore, Maryland, | 
and identical with that commonly known as | 
the Alden process. 
— 
The number of spindles in America and 
Europe, and the quantity of cotton required | 
to give them full employment, is estimated as | 
follows: 
No. of 
spindles. 
Great Britain .39,500,000 
Continent . . . .18,580,000 
United States. 7,690,000 
Total.....65,770,000 38.04 6,225,000 | 
COTTON CROP OF THE WORLD. | 
Average crop of the United States. .3,000,000 
Average crop of the Egyptian...... 300,000 | 
Average crop of the East Indies... .1,550,000 | 
Average crop of Turkey .-+ 200,000 
Average crop of the West Indies. . .1,550,000 | 
Average crop of Brazil............ 800,000 


| 

Pounds Total bales 

persp'dle. of 400 Ibs. 
32 8,160,000 | 
43 2,000,000 | 
57 1,095,000 


Total.....eee0.- +++ +7,400,000 | 
AVERAGE WEIGHT OF THE BALES. 
American....... ..+...+-488 pounds. | 
RAV RRRs. 2 ccccccccscctescs 6 MS 
East Indies.... ccccsceecBOO 
Turkey . o oe 0082 
West Indies.... ree yy 
Brazil ; oscccccec cl OS 
Daily consumption of cotton in the world | 
is 22,700 bales nearly. 


Gone out Forever. 





' 


Like drooping, dying stars, our dearly loved 
ones go away from our sight. The stars of | 
our hopes, our ambitions, our prayers, whose | 
light ever shines before us, suddenly pale in | 
the firmament of our hearts and their place is | 
left empty, cold and dark. A mother’s steady, | 
soft and earnest light, that beamed through | 
wants and sorrows; a father’s strong, quick | 
light, that kept our feet from stumbling in the | 
dark and treacherous ways; a sister’s light so | 
mild, so constant and so firm, shining upon us | 
from gentle, loving eyes, and persuading us to | 
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grace and goodness, a brother’s light forever 
sleeping in our soul, and illustrating our go- 
ings and coming; a friend’s light, true and 
trusty—gone out forever! No! The light 
has not gone out. It is shining beyond the 
stars; where there is no light and no darkness 
forever and forever. 


Ghe Lireside. 


The Children. 


BY CHARLES DICKENSON. 
When the lessons and tasks arc all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed ; 
Oh. the little white arms that encircle 
My veck in a tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 





And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood too lovely to last ; 

Of love that my heart will remember, 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


Oh, my heart grows weak as a woman's, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 

When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them, 
Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild; 

Oh! there’s nothing on earth haif so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of households ; 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight etill sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleame in their eyes; 
Oh, those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild! 
And I know how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child. 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun ; 
I would pray God to guard them f om evil, 
But my prayer would bound ba¢ék to myself: 
Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinuer must pray for himeelf. 


The twig is 80 easily bended, 
1 have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God ; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 
When I shut them from breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 
My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more ; 

Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones, 
That meet me each morn at the door! 

I shall miss the good nights and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 

The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 


I sha}! miss them at morn and at eve, 
Their eong in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tramp of their delicate feet, 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And death says, ** The school is dismissed !” 
May the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kiesed. 
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Complete Marriuge. 


The following wise words of Theodore 
Parker's on “Complete Marriage” deserve 
repetition : 

‘““Men and women, and espeeially young 
people, do not know that it takes years to 
marry completely two hearts, even of the 
most loving and well sorted! But nature 
allows no sudden change. We slope very 
gradually from the cradle to the summit of 
life. Marriage is gradual, a fraction of us at 
atime. A happy wedlock is along falling in 
love. I know young persons think love only 
belongs to brown hair and plump, round, 
crimson cheeks. So it does for its beginning, 
just as Mt. Washingtun begins at Boston Bay. 
But the golden marriage is a part of love 
which the bridal day knows nothing of. 
Youth is the tassel and silken flower of love ; 
age is the full corn, ripe and solid in the ear. 
Beautiful is the morning of love with its 
prophetic crimson, violet, purple, and gold; 
with its hopes of days that are to come. 
Beautiful also the evening of love, with its 
glad remembrances and its rainbow side 
turned towards heaven as well as earth. 

Young people marry their opposites in 
temper and general character, and such a 
marriage is commonly a good match. They 


do it instinctively. The young man does not 
say, “My black eyés require to be wed with 


blue, and my over-vehemence requires to be a 
little modified with something of dullness and 
reserve.” When these opposites come to- 
gether to be wed, they do not know it, but 
each thinks the other is just like himself. 
Old people never marry their opposites; they 
marry their similars, and from calculation. 
Each of these two arrangements are very 
proper. In their long journey these young 
opposites will fall out by the way a great 
many times, and both get away from the 
road; but each will charm the other back 
again, and by and by they will be agreed as 


to the place they will go to and the road they | 


will go by and become reconciled. The man 
will become nobler and larger for being asso- 
ciated with so much humanity unlike him- 
self, and she will be a nobler woman for 
having manhood beside her that seeks to 
correct her deficiencies and supply her with 
what she lacks, if the diversity be not too 
great, and there be real piety and love in 
their hearts to begin with. 

The old bridegroom, having a much shorter 
journey to make, must associate himself with 
one like himself. 
marriage is, perhaps, as rare as perfect per- 
sonal beauty. Men and women are married 
fractionally, now a small fraction, then a 
large fraction. 
and they only, I think, after some. forty or 
fifty years of gradual approach and experi- 
ment. Sucha large and sweet fruit is a com- 
plete marriage, and it needs a very long sum- 


mer to ripen in, and then a long winter to | 


A perfect and complete | 


Very few are married totally, | 
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marriage of love and judgment, between a 
noble man and woman, is one of the things 
sq very uandsome that if the sun were, as the 
Greek poets fabled, a god, he might stop the 
world in order to feast his eyes with such a 
spectacle. 

Boquets.—In boquets, as well as in al! 
other varied combinations of colors, those 
alone ought to be selected which bring out 
that pleasing contrast, that gives beauty to 
the whole. This beauty does not consist in 
any one color, but in the relation it is made 
to bear to others. To produce this harmony 
of contrast, we must use green, the most sooth- 
ing. of all colors, and white, which gives depth 
and brilliancy to all. Another pleasing effect 
can be obtained by using analogous tints. 
This is easy to do, as we have not only flow- 
ers of different shades of the same colors, but 
also leaf plants from the darkest to the lightest 
tint. In making a boquet don’t forget to 
preserve the graceful lightness of flowers, and 
not give a boquet the solidity of a cannon ball. 

E. K. 


A SurFERtmNG MAn.—A man was picked up 
recently by the New York police, who seemed 
to be suffering from mental aberration, but on 
recovery, gave this account of himself: When 
he left his happy home, early in the morn- 
ing, his wife kissed him good-bye as was her 
custom when she wanted any errand per- 


| formed, and then asked him “ to go to the dress- 


maker and tell her that she had changed her 
mind, and would have the watered silk made 
up instead of the poplin, and be sure to tell 
her, “dear,” that it would look better to put 
on ten bias flounces without puffing, and box 
pleated below the equator, which should be 
gathered in hem-stitched gudgeons up and 
down the seams, with passamentarie between ; 
she can make it up in that way instead of 
fluting the inserting and piercing out with 
point applique, as I suggested yesterday.”— 
Bow Bells. 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 





Pracu JELLY.—Wash, without removing 
skins or pits; cover with water, boil until 
soft, strain, add half a pound of sugar to a 
pint of juice; boil twenty minutes. 

Pxiain Home Puppine.—-One pint milk, 
four eggs, a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
Make it very thin with flour and boil till 
done. 

Stewep Brer.—This is what Mrs. Gage 
says about stewing beef, and we think her 
receipt is an excellentone: Housewives who 
are in the habit of using only steaks and 
roasts make a great mistake. capital dish 
may be made out of the “chuck,” as the 


| butchers call it, or the neck, when well pre- 


pared. Select a piece of meat as large as the 
demand of your table may require, wash it 
well to remove all the blood or soil from the 


mellow and season in. But a real, happy! outside, have your dinner pot perfectly clean, 
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salt and pepper the meat well, lay it in the 
bottom and cover it with water, boil it from 
two to three hours, or till it is thoroughly 
tender; add half an onion, a sprinkle of sage, 
thyme, or summer savory. 

If the meat is fat, let the water all stew out 
a half hour before it is put on the table, and 
when your meat is browned well on the lower 
side in the gravy, turn it over and brown the 
other side. When ready take it up, add a 
little flour thickening to the gravy, or if you 
have a dredge box shake the flour into the hot 
gravy and brown it, then add boiling water 
and you will have a dish equal, and, to my 
mind superior, to the common roast beef upon 
boarding-house tables. ; 

Care must be used to turn it; and equally 
necessary is good judgment in having it 
thoroughly well-cooked.—Ger. Tel. 

GREEN ToMATO PICKLEs —Slice the toma- 
toes and put them into a crock, sprinkle each 
layer with salt; let them stand till the next 
day, then put in a bag and let them drain. 
Spice vinegar to taste, scald it and pour on to 
the tomaioes, or it may be put on cold and 
then scalded together. Some spice onions 
and think them an improvement. 

To Canby Fruit.—After peaches, plums, 
citrons or quinces have been preserved, take 
the fruit from the syrup; drain it in a sieve; 
to a pound of loaf sugar put half a teacup of 
water; when it is dissolved, set it over a 
moderate fire; when boiling hot put in the 
fruit; stir it continually until the sugar is 
candied about it; then take it upon a sieve 
and dry it ina warm oven or before a fire; 
repeat this two or three times if you wish. 

INDIAN APPLE Pupp1nG.—Pour three pints 
of scalding milk on to one pint of sifted 
Indian meal, stir in two large spoonsfull 
of sugar, two teaspconsfull of cinnamon or 
ginger, one teaspoonfull of salt. Adda dozen 
apples pared and sliced very thin. Bake 
three hours. 





Maryland County Fairs. 


Nearly all the counties in this State which 
have agricultural societies hold their fairs 
during October,‘and we make such mention 
of those taking place during the past month, 


as the crowded condition of our pages allows. | 


The Kent County Agricultural Society's Fair 
was held at Hanesville on the 1st and 2nd of 
October. The display of stock was not large, 
but some good animals were shown, especially 
in horses and colts. A large and excellent 
show of fruits, flowers and vegetables was 
made. Col. Edward Wilkens had offered a 
cup of the value of $100 for the finest 3 year 
old colt exhibited of the get of his horse 
“ Roan Chief,” and the 
Mr. Joseph Curtin, of 
Several trials of speed took place, and the 
fair was well attended. 
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rize was awarded to | 
ueen Anne’s county. | 


The Carrol County Agricultural Society held 
its annual fair from the 1st to the 5th of Oc- 
tober—the last day of September the day 
appropriated for the reception of stock, &c. 
intended for exhibition. This was the only 
one of our county fairs which we had the 
opportunity of attending. We found the 
grounds of the society very extensive and 
conveniently located, the shedding and sta- 
bling unusally commodious and permanent 
in their character, and the buildings admirably 
arranged and well constructed. 

The show of cattle was said not to be equal 
to former years—the poverty of the pastures 
not having left cattle in the best of condition, 
so that many farmers declined to show their 
stock. We noticed, however, a very excel- 
lent herd of Short-horns from Mt. Saint Mary’s 
College, Frederick county, a considerable 
number of Jersey cattle, including quite a 
large herd of Mr. Lewis A. Cole; a good herd 
of Guernseys belonging to Hon. John E. 
Smith; some very excellent native cattle, and 
a very good showing of horses. Of swine, 
sheep and poultry, there was a fair show. 
Agricultural implements were displayed in 
considerable variety by the two firms engaged 
in their manufacture in Westminster, where 
the fair was held, but our Baltimore houses 
were not on the ground with the exception 
of Mr. Durborow, who showed the Kirby 

| reapers and mowers, and Messrs. Lee & Bro. 
who had a Champion reaper on exhibition. 
The display of farm and garden products and 
flowers, was good, and the ladies’ depart- 
ments were crowded with a variety of useful 
and beautiful articles. 

The Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia Fair was held at Cumberland, 
Md., October ist—4th. A very good exhibi- 
tion was made of Short-horn and Alderney 
cattle, and of horses, as well as of agricultural 
implements and machinery, and of miscel- 
laneous articles. We are without any direct 
report from the fair, but from the notices of 

| the newspapers the attendance would seem 
not to have been very large, although the 
trials of speed each day, appear to have at- 
tracted a good deal of interest. 

The Frederick County Fair began October 
15, continuing four days, and is said to have 
been one of the most successful ever held by 
this enterprising association. A very excel- 

| lent display of cattle and horses was mude— 
the former including Jerseys, Short-horns, De- 
vons, Ayrshires, Herefords and Natives—and 
the various breeds of swine, sheep and poul- 
try were well represented. Besides the ex- 
hibitors from the county there were a number 
from abroad, whose stock had just come from 
the State Show at Baltimore. General Wade 
Hampton delivered the annual address on the 
second day of the fair, and on the third the 
presence of the Indian delegations attracted 
a great crowd of visitors, 

the Washington County Fair was held on 
the same days as that of the adjacent county 
of Frederick, from October 15th to 18th. 
| The attendance was large and the exhibition 
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about up to the usual standard of this fine 
agricultural county, the display of horses 
being particularly good. The total number 
of entries of stock, implements, &c , was over 
one thousand. There were races each day 
except the last, and great interest was manl- 
fested. 


The Wheat Crop for 1872. 





The monthly report for Oct. just issued 
from the Agricultural Bureau, gives a synop- 
sis, prepared by J. R. Dodge, the Statistician 
of the Department, of the comparative pro- 
duction of the Wheat crop, and the condition 
of the crop on the 1st Oct. 

The record of the yield of wheat is quite a 
variable as was that of its condition iain 
the summer. Some States have made supe- 
rior crops; others, the poorest ever grown. 
The New England States have nearly sus- 
tained their usual average. The Middle 
States and Maryland, together, reduced their 
last year’s aggregate from 37,000,000 bushels 
to 24,000,000, or 35 per cent. The Southern 
States, from Virginia to Tennessee, which 
were known to have increased largely their 
wheat area, appear to have enlarged their pro- 
duction 50 per cent., or from 18,000,000 bush- 
els to 27,000,000. California has increased her 
product at least 75 per cent. Minnesota and 
Iowa have made a material increase, while 
Missouri and Kansas, the former growing 
winter wheat mainly, and the latter both win- 
ter and spring, have had a comparative failure 
in both varieties. 
have had good crops. Maryland and Ohio 
return diminished yields, as does the entire 
district between Ohio and the Lakes, 
Miami and the Hudson. Returns have been 
received from the counties representing a pro- 


portion of the wheat area of each State, which | 


indicate an increase of about 5 per cent. over 
the product of last year, which was estimated 

t 230,000,000 bushels. It is probable that the 
completed estimate will not fall short of 240,- 
000,000 bushels upomi an area a little less than 
20,000,000 acres 


may be considered an average for the United 
States. 

The increase in States west of the Missis- 
sippi appears to be about 15,000,000 bushels 


in comparison with last year’s product, or | 


85,000,000 bushels, instead of 70,000,000. The 
central line of wheat production running 
north and south this year, is farther west than 
ever before, and is nearly identical with the 
ninetieth meridian, 
the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. Nearly 
all the wheat produced between this line and 
the Mississippi river is grown in the western 
half of these two States. The quality of 
wheat is, in most of the States, better than 
last yes The per centage of production, in 
combadieis with last year, in each of the 
States, is as follows: Maine, 109; New Hamp- 


Virginia and Kentucky | 


the | 


This will make the yield | 
between 12 and 13 bushels per acre, which | 


| work. 


which divides centrally | 
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98; Vermont, 95; Massachusetts, 90; 
Connecticut, 96; New York, 70: New Jersey, 
80; Pennsylvania, 60; Delaware, 75 ; Mary- 
land, 66; Virginia, 101; North Carolina, 136 ; 
South Carolina, 113; Georgia, 180; Alabama, 
133; Mississippi, 101; Texas, 320; Arkansas, 
102; Tennessee, 200; West Virginia, 104; 
Kentucky, 175; Ohio, 80; Michigan, 88; In- 
diana, 101; Illinois, 98; Wisconsin, 121; Min- 
nesota, 132; Iowa, 112; Missouri, 60; Kan- 
sas, 81; Nebraska, 140; California, 175; 
Oregon, 108. Corn crop largest ever raised. 


shire, 





The Horse Disease. 


On another page we have noticed the ap- 
pearance of the Horse Disease in Canada, and 
the extension of the disease to New York and 
other The latest phase of it shows 
that a panic is created in every direction to 
the north of us, and to such an extent, that it 
has had an effect upon the Wall street stock 
market, large numbers of the horses of the 
railway companies having been attacked with 
it. It seems that a large per centage of the 
horses attacked with the disease recover in the 
They must 
rest. If 


places. 


course of two or three weeks. 
have good treatment and complete 
they are worked after the catarrhal discharge 
appears, they are almost certain to die. The 
general symptoms seem to be substantially 
the same as appear in the well known disease 
which we call the “ distemper,” except that 
the mucous secretions have a darker color. 
As it is spreading in this direction, it will 
be well for farmers and others in this locality 
to be on the alert, to meet the danger. The 
damp weather of the last week has caused an 
aggravation of the epidemic. In New York, 


the railroad, stage and livery stable horses 
are suffering at the rate of seventy per cent., 
whilst coach and truck horses, which are het- 
ter cared for and not so hard worked, only 
suffer at the rate of forty-five per cent. Many 
horses have blankets over them whilst at 
Some of the street cars and the canal 
boats in New York have suspended their 
trips. In New York city, some 400 horses 
on the line of the 7th Avenue railway are suf- 
fering. The mortality does not seem to be to 
any very great extent. A Brooklyn gentle- 
man has sent a communication to the Agent 
of the New York Associated Press, st: ting 
that a sub-cutaneous injection of phenic ac “id 
is a rapid cure for the disease. The quantity 
to be administered is small. Some use lobe- 
liar as a remedy. 

Alarming stories have been circulated to 
the effect that the infectious nature of the 
disease is transmitted to human beings, but 
no cases have as yet appeared wherein the 
driver has taken the disease from the horse. 
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Dr. E. H. Mink, a distinguished veterinary 
surgeon of Rochester, N. Y., furnishes the fol- 
lowing information about the disease : 

He says it cannot be properly regarded as a 
new disease. It is clearly a form of influenza, 
and of the form known as the catarrhal char- 
acter. The first notable symptoms will be a 
flow of tears from the eyes, a watery dis- 
charge from the nose, and general languor. 
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Next a cough, which, becoming more fre- | 


quent, will soon occur in paroxysms. In the 
commencement the membranes of the nose 
will be found pale and of a leaden color, and 
those of the eyes presenting a yellowish or 
reddened appearance. Many cases are ush- 
ered on with a chill. All this is soon suc- 
ceeded by a feverish condition, manifested by 
heat of mouth, membranes of the eyes and 
nose reddened, pulse frequent, though soft 
and easily compressed ; respiration quickened 
and sometimes laborious. At this stage, the 
bowels may be sluggish, urinary organs inac- 
tive, and the discharge from the nose often 
assuming a yellowish or greenish appearance. 

Treatment—The patient should be excused 
from all labor and allowed complete rest. The 
stables should be clean and well ventilated. 
Disinfectants may be useful and in some cases 
necessary. Either of the following will an- 


swer: Carbolic acid, sulphate of iron, bromo- | 
The patient should be properly | 


chloratum. 
groomed, and the nose and eyes frequently 
sponged with water, and the limbs, if cold, 
bandaged. The drink should have the chill 
slightly removed, but not enough to make it 
warm and unpalatable. The diet should be 
light and of a laxative nature; say short feed 
of bran wetted or scalded, with a little salt 
added. Hay in limited quantities may be al- 
lowed. 

Blood-letting, cathartic nauseants and arte- 
rial sedatives are all of them either injurious 
or uncalled for. Next, whatever medicines 
are administered, should not be given in the 
form of draughts or drenches, as the animal 
is sure to be thrown into a paroxyism of 
coughing the moment a drench is attempted, 
and some of the medicine will, in such event, 
be almost sure to find its way into the wind- 
pipe and bronchial tubes, thus inducing fatal 
bronchitis or pneumonia. Balls should not 
be given, as they will be coughed back or out, 
and the irritability of the throat will be in- 
creased in attempting to pass them over with 
the hand or fingers. Powders are well-nigh 
useless, as when mixed with the food, the 
patient will usually refuse both food and pow- 
ders. Electuaries, syrups or pastes are the 
only forms in which medicines may be safely 
and successfully administered in cases where 
the throat is tender and irritable and cough- 
ing easily induced. 

Saline medicines I regard as the most use- 
ful in this disease. Either of the following 
will answer: Chlorate of potash, muriate of 
ammonia, or hyposulphite of soda. As an 
anodyne to relieve the cough, fluid extract of 
belladonna may be added. The proper dose 
of either of these medicines may be rubbed 


up with two or three ounces of honey or mo- 
lasses, and these poured in the mouth from a 
small bottle or placed on the tongue with a 
spoon. Given in this way, the medicines will 
be readily lapped up and easily swallowed. 
But little trouble is required to give it, and 
no danger of getting any medicine in the 
trachea will be incurred by this method. 








BALTIMORE MARKETS, Oct. 25. 


Breadstuffs—Flour.—lloward St. Super, $5.50a6.50; 
do. common to fair Extra, $6 75a7 25; do good to choice 
do., $7.5048; do Family, $8.50410; Ohio and Indiana 
Super, $5.50a6; do. good to fair Extra, $6.75a7.25; do. 


~v. 
good to cheice do., $7.50a8; do. Family, $8 50a10; City 


| Mills Super, $6a6 50; do Rio brands, $9a9.25; City fancy 


| 57. 


brands, $llal2 Kye Flour, $5a5.50. Corn Meal. $3.50. 
W heat.— Market quiet, but firm—Southern white, 205 
cts.; prime amber, 190a195 cts.; good to prime red, 160a 
185 cts.; fair red, 165 cts., and amber red, 180a185 cts. 
Corn.—Southern, good to prime old white 7la 73 cts : 
some fly cut do., 60a63; new, 63a65; yellow, old 60, new 
Western, at Elevator, 62; sales on track. 61a61 J. 


| Oats—Southern, 43a45, firm; mixed Western, 41a43 cts. 


} at 259.919 bales 


Rye, as in quality, 80490 cts, 

Cotton.—Advices to day favorable from Liverpool and 
N Y.; good ordinary, 18X¥c.; low middling, 18 %al8Xc.; 
and middling, 19al19Kc. Stock at all the ports is stated 
Receipts at Baltimore this week, 96,321 
bales, against 77,146 bales same time last year. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, demand good, at $33 
a34; inferior is dull at $28430 Rye Straw in demand 


| at $27a29 per ton of 2000 Ibs 


Mill Feed.—City Mills Brownstuff, 20c. ; Middlings, 28 
a33c.; and heavy do. 50a55c. per bush. Western Brown- 
stuff, $20a21, and Middlings, $22a23 per ton for light, 


| and $25a26 for heavy 





Live Stock—Beef Cattle —Very best on sale, 6a7 cts. ; 
generally rated first quality, 4%a6c.; medium or fair 


| quality, 3%a4X%ec ; ordinary thin Steers,(xen and Cows, 


3a3X%c. Hogs—Fair to corn fed, 64a6 Re. ; extra, 7c. ; 
co .mon, 6¥a6¥c., and stillers,6xa6%c. Sheep -Fair 
to good, 43gu5k¥c., and extra, 5X a6 cts., gross. Lambs, 
$2 2543.50 per head. 

Molasses. — Muscovado, 25a30c. ; 
Syrups—Calvert, 60a70c.; Md., 45ag8e.; Balt , 35a45c. ; 
Sugar house, in hhds., 18c., and in bbls. 2lc. per gallon. 

Provisions —Bulk Meats, 6Xa7c. for Shoulders; and 
10al0Xc. for clear rib Sides. Jub lots Bacon, 8a8 ¥c. 
for Shoulders; Hams, 22a22¥c for prime sugar cured, 
and l6al7 cts fornew. Mess Pork, $16 per bbi. Lard, 
Western, 8X¥c. per Ib. 

Rice.—7 cents; best choice will bring 8X c. 

Salt.—Ground Alum, $1 70al 80 per sack; fine, $2.70 
a2.85; Turks Island, 35a40 cts. per bushel. 

Tobacco.—No change since our last—receipts small. 

Whiskey. —Western, 933¢ cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—No change since last month. 


Porto Rico, 35a55 cts. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


John B. Russell—Ground Bone, Bone Meal, &c. 
John C. Durborow—Agt. for Kirby Mowers and Reapers. 
E. K. Losier—Actual Business College. 

E. D. Buck—Carriage Goods, Bar Lron and Steet. 
Edw'd J. Evans & Co.—Choice Bulbs, Hyacinths, &c. 
A B. Patterson—Imported and Entered Jerseys. 
American Farmer—Ceotswold Sheep. 

Canfield, Bro. @ Co.—Watches, Diamonds, Clocks, &c. 
Thos. Norris d Sun—Agriculturai Implements, Seeds. 
R. Sinclair @ Co —Agricultural Implements, Seeds. 
John Rust—Grape Vines, Peach Trees, Dwarf Pears. 





Waverly Nursery, 

OAK GROVE P. 0., WESTMORELAND CO., VA. 

I have a very large assortment of GRAPE VINES, 
PEA‘(.H TREES and DWARF PEARS, of all the popular 
vend reliable varieties, which are offered at moderate 
prices, packed and delivered free of charge, either at 
Wirt’s Wharf or Longwood, on the Potomac, or at Leeds 


Send for Circular. 


town, on the Rappahannock. 
JOHN RUST. 


noy-tf 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


LARMOUR & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


GOLD & SILVER WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
Triple Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, &ve. 


Agents for the American Watch Co. of Waltham. 


In our stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of Ecrope as well as 

from the widely known American factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 
DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &c. 

SOLID SILVER WARE of chastest styles, suitable for Wedding Presents and for Prizes for 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies; SILVER PLATED WARE of the best manufac- 
ture; Fine Table Cutlery, &c. 

Also Agents for the celebrated ‘‘DIA MOND” SPECTACLES and EYE- 
GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 

LARMOUR & CO.7, 
195 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


I WATCHES and JEWELRY repaired in the best manner, and warranted. may-ly 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, DAIRYMEN AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS! 
FLETCHER E. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
No. 51 West Pratt street, Baitimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers, also Lumber, Staves, and Tan Bark. 





Consignments of ptoduce, &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary 
commission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


FLETCHER E. MARINE, 


je-ly No. 51 W. Prac street, Baltimore, Md. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
J. G HEW ES’ 


Ammoniatey Bone Super-Dbosphate of Lime, 


Manufactured and Sold by JOHN G. HEWES, 
Office and Warehouse, 370 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
oil Also, PERUVIAN GUANO. 











THE AMERICAN FARMER 


_N. HIRSHBERG & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 


WINDOW AND LOOKING GLASS, 
Looking Glasses, Painters’ and Artists’ Materials, 
S. E, CORNER PRATT AND HANOVER STREETS, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


22 We are prepared to furnish at manufacturers’ prices all the different READY 
MIXED PAINTS now on the market. my-ly 


HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


No. 140 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c , &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, 
and adapted, from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 





A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. _je-ly. 


FLORENCE, 


THE HOUSEHOLD WORD IN 
THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES 
FOR THAT BEST FRIEND 


Tue FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE! 


It is the only machine that can sew in more than one direction, having a reversible feed 





It fastens the end of a seam better and quicker than a seamstress can. 


We guarantee the “FLORENCE” will sew everything needed in a family, from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. 


It will WEAR TWICE AS LONG as any other Shuttle Machine. 


Price Circular will be sent free on application. 


Florence Sewing Machine Co., 
49 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED TO ACTIVE AGENTS. jan 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Short-Horns | 


FOR SALE. 


Having largely increased my herd by recent purchases 
and importations, | am now prepared to fill orders for 
SHO::THORNS of either sex. Iam now using in 
my Herd the “Bates” Bull.““Sixth Earl of Oxford” 9984 ; 
the pure Booth Bull “Royal Briton”’ (27.351); the Booth 
Bull ‘Lord Abraham” 11,223; the Princess Bull Lord 
Mayor 6.969. This gives me a combination of the best 
SHORTHORN blood in the world. I have Calves the 
get of Fourth Duke of Geneva 7,931; Plantagenet 
8,795 Salamander 9,046, &c., &c., &c. 


I also bred BERKSHIRE PIGS, and have 
some very superior young Pigs for sale. I can ship ani- 
mals to any part of the country with ease, as my farm is 
on the Washington Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 15 miles from Washington and 25 miles from 
Baltimore, and all way trains stop directly at my place. 

Royal Briton will serve a few cows other than my own 
at $250 each—no charge for keep. I shall be pleased to 
show the stock to all persons interested. Send for cata- 


logue to 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, 
Muirkirk, Prince George’s co., Md. 


LORD MAYOR 6969, 
FOR SALE. 


Red ; calved ~ept. 30th, 1869, Got by Climax 5453, 
out of Lady Mary, by Hotspur 4030; Baroness, by Bar- 
rington 1229; Imported Red Rose 2d,a pure Princess 
cow, and celebrated for her milking qualities. See Na- 


| 
| 
| 


tional Live Stock Journal for July, 1872, page 238. Price | 


delivered on cars, $500. 
my-12t 


different ages and not akin, bred from 


fear 
stock of recent importations from Eng- 


land and Canada_ Also, 


LIGHT BRAHMA FOWLS, 


CHAS, E. COFFIN. 


ESSEX PIGS. | 





FOR SALE pure ESSEX PIGS, of 


(a specialty,) and Aylesbury DUCKS, | 


from the purest strains in this country. 
Terms very reasonable. Apply to 


Dr. T. J. WOOLDRIDGE, 
French Hay P. O., Hanover Co., Va 
$5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 


of working people, of cither sex, young 
or old, make more money at work for us in their spare 
moments, or all the time, than at anything else. Par- 
ticularsfree. Address G. Stinson, & Co , Portland, Maine. 


sep-tf 


| 


CAREFULLY-BRED 


JERSEY and 


AYRSHIRE COWS, 
HEIFER and 
BULL CALVES, 


L. E. RICE 


For sale by 
Princeton, New Jersey 


feb-tf 





REES, Bulbs, Hedge Plants, Seeds, 
Fruit and Flower Plates. 4 Catalogues, 
F. K. PHCEN,iX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 


Fancy Poultry. 
Light and Dark BKAHMAS, Black B. Red GAMES 
and DOMINIQUES. Also, AYLESBURY DUCKS 
Strains undoubted and purity guaranteed. 
Address, W. H. RICHARDSON, 
Mount Washington, 
Baltimore county, 
Maryland 


20 cts. 


feb-tf 


HOUDAN FOWLS AND EGGS. 

FOR SALE, « few pairs or trios of Pure 
Bred HJUDAN FOWLS, at $10.00 per pair o: 
$13 50 pertrio. Also, EGGS at $3.00 per dozen 
boxed and delivered to Express Office. 

Refer to Editors American Farmer, who hav: 
some of my birds. 

Orders filled in turn for Eggs. Address 

feb-tf M. ROWE, Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 





<tr Importer and Breeder of 


Cas 
Y-7-1\_ Italian Queens 
HIVES, BEE-FEEDERS, &c. 


Send for Circular. 
feb-ly E. J. PECK, Linden, N. J. 


 SAML. SANDS & SON’S 
Farmers and Planters’ Agency 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Guanos, Fertilizers, Chemicals for makin 
same, Improved Live Stock, Agricu 
tural Implements and Machinery, Fru: 


and Ornamental Trees, Seeds, &c. 

Carried on strictly as an Agency, and purchases ma 
in most cases without charge to buyer. 

Terms—CASH, or its equivalent. See, for particula: 
large advertisement in July number of the Americ 
Farmer. SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Office American Farmer, No. 9 North - 

Baltimore, Md 





my-tf 





THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING 
FIOR SES 


AND 


Short-Horn Cattle. 





We are breeding and have for sale stock of the above description, an 
invite purchasers to communicate with us. 


J.N. & J. D. BETHUNE, Elway Stock Farm, 


ap-tf 


NEAR WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO., VA 





THE AMERIC AN FARMER 


HUGH SISSON, — ’ 


Steam Marble Works, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Yc MANTELS, MONUMENTS, and STATUARY, 
GRAVESTONES AND TABLE TOPS, 
MARBLE COUNTERS, for Banks, Hotels and Druggists, 
TILES FOR FLOORS, GARDEN STATUARY, constantly on hand, 
feb-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 








Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


Manufactory, Locust Point, Balto. Office, 3 S. Holliday St. 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


From 50 to 1000 Dollars. 


STEINWAY & SONS PIANOS. 


At BENTEEN’S, 80 W. Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
mar-12t Address D. M. ROBB. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, 


Maryland Carriage Works 
and Coach Factory, 
No. 35 SOUTH PACA STREET, 


- . NEAR THE THREE TUNS HOTEL. 
I have on hand and ready for sale the largest and most varied assortment of CARRIAGES and SPRING 
WAGONS of any other house in thé@city, such as 
Family Carriages, Jagger Wagons, single aud double, Buggy Wagons, Gunning Wagons, Business 
Wagons, Express Wagons and Baggage Wagons, 


All of my own manufacture, and built of the best materials and workmanship. All work sold or ordered at my 
ar;@tted for one year. ALL REPAIRING DONE PROMPTLY. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, No. 35 South Paca street, 
BALTIMORS, MD. 








establishment, 





= = — ——— — - = 
R. J. BAKER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Oil Vitriol, Chemicals, Bone, German Potash 
Saits, Sulphate Ammonia, &c., 

FOR MAKING 
SUPERPHOSPHATES & FERTILIZERS, 
36 and 38 South Charles Street, 
jan-12t BALTIMORE 


«J. H. PARKS, 
Engraver on Wood, 


Marble Building (Third Floor, Front Room), 
S. E. Cor. Charles and Fayette sts., 
BALTIMORE. 


jan-tf 





Mm O° w BRAT, 
PROPRIETOR OF 
Dr. Hampton's Vegetable Tincture, 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL CHRONIC COMPLAINTS. 
See Certificates of cures at Principal office, No. 8 South 
Charles street, 


oct-3t 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries 


Govanstown, Balto. co., Md. 
We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cal- 
tivators, to our compiete stock of the following : 


PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 
PEACHES, PLUMS, and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A la:ge stock of 
choice GERANI' MS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding out plants. 
75 to 100 Thousand two and three year old OSAGE 
ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 
S27” Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Catalogues forwarded on application. 


jan-tf W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap and Candle Works, 


PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE & TALLOW CANDLES. 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant 8ts., 
feb-ly BALTIMORE, Md. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 

UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 

BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE. Va. 


Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of Land, 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
Virginia 

Catalogues sent on application. 


my-tf 


ADVERTISING SHEET. 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 
” OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


FROM HIGHEST TO LOWEST PRICES, OF MOST 
BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 


—Also— 
TOYS AND FANCY GOODS. 
Call at depot of 
GEO. W. MOWBRAY, 
Successor to MontIMER & Mowsray, No. 8 South Charles 
street, near Baltimore street, 
oct-3t BaLtTimMore, Mp. 


—_~ 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES. 
JAMES W. GEDDES, 


TIN, GALVANIZED IRON, 
COPPER, LEAD, ZINC 
AND IRON ROOFING, 
SPOUTS, GUTTERS, &c. 
No. 67 North street (above Saratoga street), 
jan-tf BALTIMORE. 





The Universal Microscope. 


The BEST Low Priced Microscope ever made, exceed - 
ingly useful for examining flowers, insects,and minute 
objects; detecting counterfeit money, and disclosing the 
wonders of the microscopic world. It is adapted to the 
use of physicians, teachers, students and the family 
circle. Requires no focal adjustment, and can therefore 
be readily used by any person. Other microscopes of no 
greater power cost $300 each and upwards, and are so 
difficult to understand that none but scientific men can 
use them. The UNIVERSAL always gives satisfaction 
One sing!e microscope will be mailed, carefully packed, 
to any address on receipt of $100. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address D. L. STAPLES & CO, 

oct -6t Allen, Michigan. 


FOR SALE, 


A Small FARM of 524% ACRES, well improved, with 
good Fencing and good DWELLING and Out-buildings, 
in Ninth District, Cecil county, Md., in a good neighbor- 
hood, one mile from Zion. Address 

JOHN STEPHENSON, 
Zion, Cecil county, 
Maryland. 





IM PORTANT. 
SHELL LIME—SHELL LIME. 


The subscriber is now prepared to furnish SHELL 
LIME by the Ton in Sacks, or by the bushel or cargo, for 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. Particular attention 
given to Building Lime. Apply to 

OLER’S ICE DEPOT, 


ap-ly 176 West Falls avenue. 





IMPORTANT. 
G. R. DODGE & CO. 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS 


No. 42 WEST BALTIMORE ST., Battimore. 
Wholesale and Retail dealers in Plate and Cylinder Win- 
dow Glass, White Lead, Brushes, Colors, Canvas, Oils, 
Varnishes, Glue, &c., &e ap ly 

R. P. BAYLEY & C0., 
Importers of 
CHINA, GLASS and 
QUEENSWaARE, 
LAMPS, &., 
And Manuf’rs of Stoneware, 
No. 20 Hanover st., 


Near Baltimore st., 


my-12%]) BALTIMURE, Md. 





TH E AMERICAN FARMER 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 


—-_—_-—- - e@e —__- 


German Potash Salts, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
STOCK ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 


Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 
Please call for circulars. TATE, MULLER & CO. 
BONE ASH, imported from South America, GROUND BONE and GUANO, for sale. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Important! 


PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 
Kuster’s Non-Explosive Gaslight Fluid! 


Cheapest, Safest and best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Coal Gas at the cost of 
one-half cent per hour! The lighting of CHURCHES, HALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under momentary control. For Broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. For Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any otber fuel in the world 
equals it. Call and see for yourselves. 


C. F. KUSTER, (rested tan oe 
my-12t No. 9 South Gay street, Baltimore, Maryland. 











MONUMENT IRON WORLES. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Corner North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines & Boilers 


Of all Sizes. 


DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones and other hard 


substances. 
GRIFFITH & WUNDRAM’S PATENT SAFETY-TUBE BOILERS. ap-ly 


BALTIMORE FRENCH BURR 


MILL STONE MANUFACTORY, 


AND 


Mill Furnishing Establishment. 
DEALERS IN 
BOLTING CLOTHS, BELTING, SMUT MACHINES, ETC. 


BB. FE’. STARR kc CO... 
173 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 








ADVERTISING SHEET. 


DO CTOR B. BATES, 


TONIC BEER MANUFACTURER 


AND DEALER IN 
Corks, Vitriol, Coloring, Gum Packing, Bottling Tongs, Twine, Gum and 
Block-Tin Pipe, also all kinds of Flavoring Extracts of the best quality. 


Thais Grand Tonic has become one of the indis spensables in’ our Hospitals, and will soon, with- 
out doubt, supplant all others It builds upand invigorates the system, cre: ites appetite, and gives 
a healthy tone to the stomach It will sustain the sick, and gives additional strength to the conva- 
lescent, and is one of the most delightful Summer Beverages ever used, and is recommended by the 
best medical gentlemen of our city. 


DOCTOR BATES, 
No. 19 South Gay street, Baltimore, Md. 


DAN Ic 3 YET ES Ct > 
ao & okie ae THE CHAMPION 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE HARTH CLOSET. 


Perfection in work and simplicity of construction have been 
attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and flat web 
with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand-stitch. It 


sep-3t 





Having selected the new Ca mptIon as being the 
very best and cheapest Earth Closet made, and ac- 


narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of stockings to 
perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and is a Crocheting as 
well as Knitting Machine. It m»kes all the intricate fancy 
stitches of the crocheting-needle better than hand-work It 
is so simple that a child can operate it, and the rapidity of its 
work is truly wonderful—20.000 stitches per minute. 

This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the Mary- 
land State Fair, Maryland Institute, and Virginia State Fair, 
this Fall, and was the principal attraction at all of them 
They are more valuable in the family than the Sewiug Ma- 
chine. Price, $25 and $35. Send for Circulars Agents 
wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal terms. Address 

J. A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland, 


may-tf 47 Nortu CHaRLes street, Baltimore 


cepted the Agency of it, I am now ready to furnish 
the public with 5 styles. 

No farmer or person living in villages can afford to 
be without the Earth Closet. Looked at in the light 
of convenience, comfort and economy, it {3 far be- 
vond the water closet, having all the advantages of 
the city water closet and none of its disadvantages, 
being perfectly without odor. 

Send for Price List and Circular to 


J. A. HAMILTON, 
47 N. Charles street, 


may tf BALTIMORE. 





Beating 


ull 


a 


MORRIS & TRIMBLE, 


wT} a ce! Proprietors of the old original 
} Baltimore Burr Mill- 
stone Works, 


Established 1815, 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers 
in 


French Burr and other 


MILLSTONES. 


st 





Best quality ANKER BRranp, by the piece or cut to order. 
Railroad lines. SM 


mar-12t 


BOLTING CLOTHS, 


and sent by express to any Station on Steamboat or 


FALLS AVENUE, 
NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 


SMUT MACHINES, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 


WEST 





LINTON & CO. 


Pottery Ware Machines. 





One Macutne will make per hour 1000 Pots Supgrtor to those made by hand. 
These Macurnes are worked by HAND, HORSE, or STEAM POWER. 


The Pots come from the mould complete, 


save the burning. 


This Machine is the invention of a Practical Potter of 40 years expertence. 
For further information as regards Shop, County or State Rights, address 


WM. LINTON & CO., 


Corner Lexingtou and Pine streets, Baltimore, Md. 


The State of Massachusetts disposed of. 


feb-ly 





THE AMERICAN FARMER 


LEWIS TUDOR & cO., 


No. 44 LIGHT STREET, 
Third door below Lombard st., 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS and Dealers in FIELD 





FRUITS, Vegetables and Country lroduce generally. 
Also, an assortment of reliable GARDEN SED con- 
For any case of Blind, Bleedin 
Itching, or Ulcerated Piles that 
It is ) pared expressly to cure the Piles and nothing 
else, and has cured cases of over 20 years standing. For 
FOUTZ’S 
CELEBRATED 
This is pre Pp ari ati on, long 1g and favorably 
” known, will thorou; ghly re-invigorate 
stomach and intestines. 
It is a sure preventive of all diseases 
WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIS- 
TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUN DER, 
the wind, increases the appetite— 
gives asmooth and glossy skin—and 


stantly on hand meh- ly 
=e Bing’s Pile Remedy fails 
sale by all Druggists. Price $1 00 
broken * down and low spirite d horses, 
incident to this animal, such as LUNG 
LOSS OF APPFTITE AND VITAL 
transforms the miserable skeleton 2 


SEEDS, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, Green and Dried 
to cure 
Laboratory 339 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
by strengthening and cleansing the 
FEVER. GLANDERS, YELLOW 
ENERGY, &c. Its use improves 
into a fine-looking and spirited horse. 





To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
Horn, ete. It has been proven by 
actual experiment to increase the 
quantity of milk and cream twenty 
per cent. and make the butter firm 
vel sweet. In fattening cattle, it 

.n appetite, loosens their hide, and makes 
much faster. 


gives then 
them thriv 


In all diseases of Swine, such as Coughs, Ulcers in 

the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 

as a specific. By putting from one 

half a paper to a paper in a barrel of 

swill the above diseases will be eradi 

cated or entirely prevented. If given 

in time, a certain preventive and 

cure for ‘the Hog Cholera. 


DAVID E. FOUTZ, ‘Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE. Ma. 


For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the United States, Canadas and South America 


U. S. PATENT RIGHT ASSO- | 


CIATION, 

Publishers of “THE PATENT RIGHT GA- 
ZETTE,”’ solicit Patents with greater certainty, | 

in less time aud cheaper than elsewhere. 

Rights disposed of at good prices. 
Address 

CAPT. HENRY GERNER, 

94 Chambers street, P. 0. Box 4544, 
New York. 


Patent 





a | John M. Griffith. W M.Baker. F.C. Bryan. 


| GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. PACA ST., 
BALTIMORE, 


Manufacturers of the 


Md. 


CEL EBR ATED BUCKEYE SELF- *_DISCHARG 
ING STEEL TOOTH WHEEL 


HORSE RAKE, 


H DEXTER.WASHING MACHINE, 


TINGLEY’S IMPROVED CHURN, 
Right Hand CORN SHELLERS, 


STRAW CUTTERS. PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 
CULTIVATORS, and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and HARDWARE generally. 


General Agents for the New BUCKEYESTATE 
Reaper and Mower and the celebrated ‘‘WORLD”’ 
| Enclosed Gear REAPER AND MOWER, with 
| Droppers or Self-Rake Attachments; Tornado 
Thresher and Cleaner and Carey Horse Power ; 
| Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, Hagerstown 
Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Cider and Wine Mills 
and Presse, &c. 
FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS of every de- 
scription; FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
| GUANO, BONE, PLASTER and FERTILIZERS 
| generally. Ali kinds of Machinery repaired at 
ahort notice and on reasonable terms. 
Call and examine or send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars and Price Lists. 
GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. Paca st., Baltimore, Md. 


MANU FACTU RERS “OF > PURE 
| WO. 1 GROUND PLASTER. 
Cc. 8. & E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimorg, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
| the Hiousst Casa Price 


FOR CORN HUSKS. 


M. PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


| Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
Also, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 
| 


feb 


a 


POTTERIES and SALES ROOM, 
No. 711 & 713 W. BaLtimore sr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fowl! Fountains of all sizes alwayson hand. mar-12t 





ADVERTISIN G SHEET. 





re OHIN B. RUSSEL I., 


Manufacturer’s Agent for the sale of 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, 


Dissolved Bone 
IN BARRELS OR BAGS. FOR S 


and Bone F'lour, 
ALE WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, 


nov-ly 


16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 





JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS and REAPERS, 


AND DEALER IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
64 SOUTH SHARP STREET, 


nov-ly 


NEAR PRATT, BALTIMORE, MD. 








The GREAT POPULAR SYSTEM of ACTUAL BUSINESS INSTRUCTION 
Now in suecessful operation at the old established 
ACTUAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, corner of Baltimore and Charles streets, 
Was CoprRiGutTeDd according to Act of Congress, October 14, 1872. 
This is the only system of Actual Business Instruction ever copyrighted in the United States. 


Young 


men waste no time in this College in trying to learn Bookkeeping by copying printed books, but go right 
into regular business at once, and become Autual Merchants, Accountants and Bankers. 


Now is the time to enter. 


Our Department of Telegraphy is in fuli and successful operation. 
Our Illustrated College Journal, with Beautifully Flourished Eagle, sent by mail free of Charge. 


Appress—E. K. LOSIER, Pres’t, Baltimore, Md. 
nov -6t 


~« ws oe 


EB. D. BUCKE, 


CARRIAGE GOODS, BAR IRON 
AND STEEL. 


A full stock of Bar, Horseshoe and Oval Iron, Horse 
Shoes, Horse Nails, Springs, Axles, Felloes, Spokes, 


Shafts, Hubs, Bows, Poles, Ready Made Wheels, Buggy | 


Bodies, Bent Cart Rims, &e. &c. 
86 I’'ratt street, near Commerce street, 
BALTIMORE. 


CHOICE BULBS—By Mai 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROWN IMPERIALS, NARCISSUS, RANUN- 
CULUS, IRIS, LILIES, GLADIOLUS, &o. 

For Fall Planting 
Also, a fine assortment of GRAPE VINES, SMALL 
FRUITS and ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, suitable for 
mailing. Send for Priced List 
EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 
Nurserymen ana Seedsmen, York, Pa. 


nov 6m 





nov-2t 


CROCUSES, Fanuw. Geers, | 


Pror. J. M. PHILLIPS, Supt. of Actual Pesigess p Bape. 


| FOR SALB. 


Imported and ‘Entered Jerseys. 


BIJOU, 4 years old, Herd-Book—No. 2098. 
DROVIS, 12 months old; beautiful Heifer—No. 2099 


MAGNOLIA, 4 years eld; very handsome—No. 521. 
BULL BARON ALBERT, 18 months old—No. 839, 
CALF (Bull) by Baron Albert and Bijou. 
Wishing to dispose of my stock, the above will be sold 
low. Apply to ALEX. B. PATTERSON, 
Cor. Exchange Place and South street, 
BALTIMORE, 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


| A BUCK and 4 EWES for sale. 
| old, the Ewes 1, 2 and 4 years. 
nov-lt 


nov-lt 





The Buck is 5 years 
Apply at this office. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 


Westlinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. 
Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners. 
- Lever and Railway Horse Powers—wost approved. 
Van Wickle Wheat Fan. Price $37. 
American Cider Mill and Press—the best—$40. 
Young America Cider Mill and Press—Family use—$25. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming 
Tools. Fresh Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
141 Pratt st., Baltimore, Md. 


R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


G2 LIGHT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Agricultural Implements. 


AND GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, &c., 


Offer for sale a large stock of 


LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 


Including in part, as particularly suitable for the present season : 
Pelton Horse Powers, different sizes, 
Wheat Fans, different sizes and kinds, 
Sinclair’s Patent Hay, Straw & Fodder Cutters, 
Sinclair’s Patent Masticators for do. 
Reading’s Patent Horse Power Corn Shellers, 
Sinclair’s Double and Single Shellers for Hand Power, 
Scully’s Celebrated Cider and Wine Mill and Press, the best Mill 
in use, Hay Presses, different kinds and sizes, Grist Mills, made 
with either Stone or Iron Burrs, Corn and Cob Crushers, Agri- 
cultural Steamers, Horse Road Scrapers, Plows of all kinds and 
sizes, Harrows and Cultivators, and Agricultural TOOLS of all 
kinds. nov-6t 








ADVERTISING SHEET. 


FRENCH — ESOPUS, 


OTHER MILL STONKS, 


Bokting Cloths, Leather and Gum Belting, 


SMUT MACHINES, and MILL MACHINERY GENERALLY, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 





Parties in want of MILL FURNISHING GOODS will consult their interest by sending for my 
Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


ALSO, GENERAL AGENT FOR THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
BUCKEYE Mower and Reaper, SWEEPSTAKES 


Thresher and Cleaner, Hagerstown Horse 
Rake, Grain Drills, &c. &c. 


#&- Orders and correspondence solicited, which will receive prompt and careful attention. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 
aug-6t 35 North street, Baltimore, Md. 





CHOICE JERSEY CATTLE, | FOR RENT. 


Bred from Imported and Herd Register Animals. | The valuable FARM snow = mamma,” 
me VR atte ‘ ae ap | the property of the late Hon. Charles B. Calvert, near 
CALVE: ’ YEARLINGS and COWS—some full, Bladensburg, Prince George's county, Md., about seven 
solid color, with black points. miles by rail and good turnpike from Washington, D. C. 
It contains about 300 acres, 200 of which are cleared and 
Pure bred Southdowns, mainly in grass, with water in every field. There are 
SPRING LAMBS, EWES (two to four years | two good FARM HOUSES and commodious Barns, with 
old), trom $15 to $25 apie ce. | Stabling for over100cows The proximity of the nation- 
DUNMORE FA RM, | al capital renders this one of the best possible points for 
: a a Dairy or Truck Farm. The Washington Branch B. & 
Frederick Road, near Catonsville, Balto Co. | O. R. R. runs through the place, with two Stations very 
Address, convenient. For particulars, terms, &c., apply to the 
J. STRICKER JENKINS, EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 9 North 

sep-6t 18 Second st., Baltimore. | street, Baltimore, Md. oct-tf. 


Patterson Devons. tary GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 
(KAINITL.) 


Having on hand a superior lot of | The undersigned, the oldest importer of this important 
a4 Oo U N G D E V Oo WN Ss Fertilizing agent, continues to receive orders for direct 
’ | importations, at rates incomparably below usual prices 
bred from the celebrated Patterson Herd, (which I now | here. For analyses and all particulars, apply to W. 
own) and sired by my imported Bull “ the President,” . TOR Tre ‘ alti 

I offer them for sale at reduced prices; address GRANGE. 103 WEST LOMBARD S§T., Baltimore, Md. 

Small lots now on hand for sale. oct-tf 

S. T. C. BROWN, Lo : oe Lilia tgh tai . 

Sykesville, Carroll co., Ma. | PURE BRED 


WE Ty ta EL BPR | Southdown Ewes and Ewe Lambs 


AGENTS WANTED. FOR SALE 


For the Beckwith Sewing Machine, in every county in | at reasonable prices. Bred direct from late importations 
y > or ay yo a . 7 . 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Maryland | of Samuel Thorne and J. 0. Sheldon, N. Y. State. 


and Delaware. Address | 
AVERILL BARLOW, } J. F. REYBOLD, 


oct-tf 45 South Second st., Philad’a, Pa. sep-tf St. George's, Del. 





_~ tf 











THE AMERICAN FARMER 


SAML. SAND s & SON’S 
FARMERS AND PLANTERS’ AGENCY 


— OE ——— 





With the recommencement of our connection with our old journals, we have determined also to 
renew our AGENCY for the supply of everything required by Farmers and Planters residing at 
a distance from Baltimore, who may not have Commission Merchants or Factors in this city. 

Our long experience, and, we flatter ourselves, our judgment and discretion, in this business, 
will enable us to render good service to those who may wish to obtain our aid 

We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no other 
city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver from the 
Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PERUVIAN GQouUANO, 
Of the Chincha Island and Guanape brands; the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS 
imported into this port; BONE DUST from the best manufacturers of this vicinity, or the 
cheaper kinds from a distance, as may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 
In the manufactureof HOME MANURBRES or SUPERPHOSPHATES, from the 


most reliable factories. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
Flower SEEDS. 

All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at manu- 


facturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c., 


Of the improved breeds.. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. 


LAN YD SALES. 

As a great demand is expected ere long to be made for Landed Estates in the Middle and Southern 
States, we have opened a correspondence with men of established reputation engaged in the Real 
Estate Agency, in this State, Virginia and the Carolinas, and copies of pamphlets containing a list 
of the Farms, location, price, and other particulars, will be kept for the inspection of those wishing 
to purchase; and we will, with great pleasure, render every facility in furthering the objects of both 
buyer and seller. To those wishing to advertise in our journal, we will give our aid without any 
fee further than the cost of the advertisement. 

We will at all times be happy to receive, at the sign of the ‘‘Golden Plow,’’ our old farmer 
friends, on visiting the city, whether or not they may have any special business, and will be pre- 
pared, with cheerfulness, to give them any aid or advice in our power, without any consideration 
therefor except the consciousness of being able to render them a service. 


OUR THe RM Ss. 


As we expect to carry on this portion of our business strictly as an AGENCY, we must in 
all cases require the CASH (or its equivalent) in hand to make purchases. The small commis- 
sions we may require—and these will, in most cases, be paid by manufacturers, breeders or dealers— 
will not justify our transacting the business on any other terms. Address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, 


No. 9 North st., near Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md., 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PLOW. 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 





GROVER & BAKER'S 


HICHEST PREMIUM 
Stitch 
Shuttle S 


astic 


— yo 


GROVER & BAF ER’S 


IMPROVED ELASTIC-STITOH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


They Stitch, Hem, Fell, Cord, Braid, Bind, Quilt, 
Puff, Gather and Sew on, Ruffle, 
Fringe, and excel in every style of Machine Sew- 
ing. Test, 


amine, Prove the Merits of each 


Sewing Machine in the Market, 


Then apply all possible Tests to the 


Embroider, 


Investigate Inquire, Compare, Ex- 
gate, 1 ’ ’ 


GROVER & BAZHER, 


And their Superiority will be apparent. 


IMPROVED SHUTTLE-8TITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Are FIRST-CLASS in every respect, and made 
in the most durable and substantial manner and 
furnished at a LOW PRICE. 

Wherever they have been introduced they have 
been PREFERRED to all MACHINES of other 
Manufactures making the same stitch. 

Try the ease and rapidity of motion. Apply 
the Machines to varieties of Sewing. Their ca- 
pacity is without limit. 

ACCURATE, PERFECT, AND BEAUTIFUL 
IN PRINCIPLE, 


Examine Their Simple Mechanism. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. are the only Company that afford the Purchaser a Choice 


of Stitch. They make Two Distinet Machines, 


“ Hlastie’ and “ Lock-Stitch.” 


SALESROOMS, 


17 North Charles Street, 


Baltimore. 





THE AMERIC AN FARMER 





- IMPORTANT. 


Paint! Paint! 
Paint! 


THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 


| Buckets, for sale low. 


PAINE! 


Which, for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, | 
is unsurpassed by any other PAINT MANUFACTURED, | 
aad is already mixed for use, of all the different shades | 
of color to suit the taste, and is equally good for wood, 
stcne or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, 
and will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead 
Paint. It is sold only by the gallen, and one gallon will | 
cover twenty square yards of smooth surface. 


a2” Send for Circulars. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
113 Thames Street, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


Guano | 


sept-6t 


Guano! 





Cc. W. BURGESS & SON, 
No. 166 North Gay street, Baltimore, | 
DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Phosphates, &c., and 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 


«7 Mexican Guano a Specialty, 

Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates. 
From the satisfaction expressed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizers furnished by us we feel confident that we can | 
give the purchaser the full value of his money, Give us | 
a call before purchasing. 
gz” Country Produce bought and sold. | 

ly 


@7 ALSO, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. 


GUANO! GUANO!! 


We have constantly on hand 
A No.1 Peruvian, and 
A No.1 Guanape Guano, 


Which we offer for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, at 
Agents’ Warehouse at Point, or up town. 

We would also call the attention of Farmers and 
Planters to 


CURRIE’S BONE FLOUR, 


Which, by analysis, is the best BONE offered for sale 
in this market. 


ROBT. TURNER & SON, 
43 South Frederick street, Baltimore. 
FIELD SEED of best quality always on hand, jan-t 


feb- 








| One door from South st., 


|} MINERAL 


| he can guarantee accurate results 
| to young genilemen desiring to acquire a Chemical edu- 


BONE MILLS 


For Sale. 


A Set of No. 1 ard No 2 BAUGH’S PATENT SEC- 
TIONAL BONE MILLS, but little used, with Counter 
Shafting, Belting, Sifter and Elevator, with Cast-Iron 
Apply at this Office. sep-tf 





Te li i} ° 
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William Harris. 
GUNS AND PISTOLS, 
With large assortme:! of 
SPORTSMENS’ GOODS. 
Guns neatly Stocked and 
Repaired at 
No. 116 PRATT STREET 
{[aug-6t] BALTI ORE. MD. 





FRUIT TREES for Fall 
Planting. 


We offer an unusually largeand fine assortment for the 
coming season. Parties contemplating planting are re- 
quested to send for priced list. 

EDWD. J. EVANS & CO., 
Nurserymen a d Seedsmen, Yorx, 


~ PROF. P. B. “WILSON, 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, offers 
his services for the examination of F*RTILIZERS, and 
FERTILIZING MATERIALS, ORES, MINERALS, and 
WATERS. With an experience of sixteen 
years, part of which was in Europe, under Baron Liebig, 
Facilities are offered 


Pa. 


cation equal to that of any European schocl. 
Laboratory No. 30 Second street, Baltimore, 
Established in 1837. 


WM.'’BROWN & CoO,, 


8. E. Cor. of Baltimore and Charles Sts. 


Mi. 


| Practical Watchmakers, 


JEWELLERS and OPTICIANS. 
Particular ~~ paid to repairing and timing Fine 
Watches. 12t] WM. BROWN & CO. 
Watches! Diamonds! Jewelry! Silver Ware! 
ESTABLISHED 1811. 


A. BEB. WARNER, 
| MANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, RICH JEWELRY. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Diamonds, Fine Watches, Si'ver-Plated Ware, Table 
Cutlery, Fancy Articles, &c. 
No. 135 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
vi ine Bronzes and Opera Glasses _& -ly 


WILLIAM DEVRIES & CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


William Devries, No. 312 
Christian Devries of S. W.B F 
- Baltimore Street, 


William R Devries, 
Between Balto. and Liberty, 


Solomon Kimmell, 
G. Ephraim Ducker. mar-12t BALTIMORE, 


100,000 Asparagus Roots. 
CONOVER’S COLOSSAL, 
LISHER’S MAMMOTH, and the 
GIANT. 








Two and three years old. 
A. W. SWEEXY, 
P. 0. Address box 858, Baltimore. 


For sale by 
oct-5t 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
Witt 


GREAT CARE 


SAMUEL CHILD & CO, 


20 N. CHARLES ST. 


Importers of CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GOODS, 
and Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JA- 
PANNEw WARE and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE of every 
character. 





f. 


aml WATER COOLERS of our own make. ICE-CREAM 
= 


it Hci a FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. PATENT 





ICK “ITCHERS, all qualities, and each warranted to be 
as represented. 


New and Beautiful Patterns of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
yO a TABLE GLASSWARE. 


WHISKEY, BRANDY AND 


WINE DECANTERS, 
Owners and Manufacturers | Sine anp 1% Sarre. 
) BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, fe. 


OF THE Our arrangements made in person with the leading 
. manufacturers in Europe and this country, and having 

resident agents in France and England, give us every 

advantage in obtaining our supplies; manufacturing 


the cummon class of goods, such as 


ew Iceland Refrigerator. TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 


Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 
the business in all its details; purchasers may rest as- 
sured that we can and will supply their wants as favor- 
ably and upon as good terms as any house in New York 
or elsewhere. 

We respectfully solicit a visit and an examination of 
goods and prices. ap-ly 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


We Offer for Sale PURE FISH GUANO. 


It will not only benefit the crop following its application, but it will improve the soil. Some who have used it 
testify that its benefit can be seen in the Ciover for three or four successive crops. Sowing it broadcast,and then 
harrowing the ground, is the best general way to apply it. From three to five hundred pounds per acre, composted 
with earth or stable manure, can be applied at a time, and one thousand pounds will make a permanent improve- 
ment to thesoil. It must not come in contact with the grain or plant. If used in the hill, it must be covered with 
earth before the grain is dropped. In some sections it is much used by Tobacco Growers. It is excellent for Pota- 
toes, but, after being placed in the furrow or hill, it must be covered, that the Potatoes or the young shoots do not 
ceme in contact with it. The Farmer can compost a ton of this with a ton of earth and four or five bushels plaster, 
and then have a Fertilizer of good quality, and superior to most of the Fertilizers offered in the market. It should 
be stirred after heating in the compost. A FAIR TRIAL WILL PROVE ITS GOOD QUALITIES, 


For sale at 117 SMITH’S WHARF. Price $40 per ton. 


sep-tt JOHN R. COX & POPE, Baltimore, Md. 
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BALTIMORE STOVE HOUSE. 








NOS. 39 AND 41 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


BIB B’S 


RENOWNED ILLUMINATED FIRE PLACE HEATERS, 
OF VARIOUS STYLES. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hall, Parlor, and Cook Stoves, Furnaces, Ranges, 
Oct 2t AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 





D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair & Co. WILLIAM DICKSON. 


D. KNOX & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS & MACHINERY. 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


& Garden, Field and Flower SEEDS, 
Trees, Plants, Fertilizers, &c. 


No. 2 HOWELL’S BLOCK, 
CAMDEN STREET, NEAR SHARP, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BURNS & SLOAN, 


No. 132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER, SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAK and WALNUT. 


LIME, BRICKS, SASH & MILL WORK. 
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CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. pet 


WATCHES, 


DIAMONDS AND RICH JEWELRY, 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, English and Swiss WATCHES, 


For Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths. 


GOLD, JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 
JEWELRY . 


CLOCKS AHW BAGCNABS. 


VIENNA LEATHER GOODS. 
FANS, OPERA GLASSES AND FANOY GOODS. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., 


Corner Baltimore and Charles streets, Baltimore, Ma. 


RIBBONS. MILLINERY & STRAW GOODS, 


1s72. 


ALSO, 


WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS and JOBBERS. 


Bonnet, Trimming, Neck and Sash RIBBONS, Velvet Ribbons, 
NECK TIES, Bonnet SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS and 
CRAPES, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, ORNA- 
MENTS, FRAMES, &c. 


Straw Bonnets and Ladies & Children’s Hats, (rimmed and untrimmed. 








AND IN CONNECTING WAREROOMS 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
Laces, Nets, Collars, Seis, Handkerchiefs, Veiling, Head Nets, §c., §¢. 
Nos. 237 and 239 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


ae ufactured by us or bought for Cash direct from the European and poh can 
ing all the latest novelties, unequalled in variety and cheapness in any mar- 


factu 
ket. Orde ‘= "fille d wi ith care, promptress and rs teh. pr ay-6t 














Over 6,000 Now in Use!! 


POOLE &« HUNT, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers of Portable and Stationary 








WATER WHEEL, 
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AMERICAN DOUBLE TURBINE 
‘sleTlog WIve4g snornqny, 4ue4eg 


WibdAi) 


SAW AND GRIST MILLS, FLOURING MILL MACHINERY 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
Machinery for White Lead Works and Oil Millis. 


Ss? SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“Ga 


Hacerstows, Mp., December 11th, 1871. 
Messrs. Pootx & Huyr: 


Gentlemen : During my experience in Water Wheels, I have used ten different make of wheels ; 
the last I put in were the James Leffel American Double Turbine Wheels. I am perfectly satisfied 
with them. They are giving me about double the power I ever had before, and less repairs than 


any of the others. Respectfully, &c. 
(Signed, ) "J. W. STONEBRAKER. 
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